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NEW BOOKS. 


STANLEY S CONGO,AND THE FOUNDING OF 
its Free State: a Story of Workand Exploration. By Henry M. Stan- 
ley. Dedicated by Special Permission to H. M. the King of the Bel 
gians. In 2 vols., pp. 1,050. Svo. Ornamental cloth, with over 100 
full-page illustrations and maps. (Nearly ready.) 


II. 

A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS 
Eastern Archipelago. A Narrative of Travel and Exploration from 
1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Forbes, F.R.G.S., ete. With many Tilus- 
trations and a Map. Pp. xx, 536. Svo, ornamental cloth, $5. 

Il. 

FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACAKLE. Suggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Wells. Illustrated. Pp. 
364. Post 8vo, illuminated cloth, $2.50. 

IV. 

UPON ACAST. A Novel. 


3380. 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 


Vv. 

REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
In Four Volumes, Pica, Svo, cloth, red edges, $10. (Uniform in size of 
page and typography with Harper's American Pica Edition of the Re 
vised Version of the New Testament.) 

Vi. 

AT THE REDGLOVE. A Novel. 

Reinhart. Pp. 246. 12mo, ornamental cloth, 
Vil. 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. A 
tics. By Albert Stickney, author of *A True 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

VII. 


DIET FOR THE SICK. A Treatise on the Values of 
Foods, their Application to Special Conditions of Health and Disease, 
and on the Best Methods of their Preparation. By Mrs. Mary F Hen- 
derson, author of ‘ Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving.’ Illustrated. 
Pp. x, 254. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


IN THE 


By Charlotte Dunning. Pp. 


Illustrated by C.S 
$1.50. . 


Study of P ft. 
Republic.” Pp. 170. 


IX, 
“BOOTS AND SADDLES” ; Life in Dakota with 
eral Custer. By Mrs. Ehzabeth B. Custer. With Portrait 
Custer and Map. Pp.312. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50 


Gen- 
if General 


+ a 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. In two 
volumes. Pp. 614. 8vo, cloth, $5. 


XI. 
LIVES OF GREEK STATESMEN: 


Solon—Themisto- 


kles. By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., author of * A Gen- 
eral History of Greece,’ ete. Pp. xx, 228. 16mo, cloth, 7 cents. 
XII. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, 
Standpoint of Universal History. By John Fiske. 
XIII. 


NATURE. By 


Viewed from the 
Pp. 158. 12mo,cloth, #1. 


HOME STUDIES IN 


Mary Treat. 


Illustrated. Pp. 244. 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.50, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
cequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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{No deviation.) 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line) _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cerns. = |— 





A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; ata 5 
choice of page, $27. mee 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. —" 


Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where a 
positions are not specified, advertisements are — 
classified as far as possible and arranged in -—— 15 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— — 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 





*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
I ondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 re ar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American 5 Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 
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YES Fitted wih S poner Glasses. 


_ Marine, and O Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for 3; — Ear Cornets, etc. 

H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


Field, 


, 





Sanitary. 


fiike PLUMBING MATERIALS.— 

For the well-known specialties, the “ Fuller Fau- 
cets,” the “ Doherty Self-Closing Cocks,” the “ Murdoc 
Hydrants,” the “ Tucker Grease Traps,” the “ Hellyer 
Water-Closets and Hopper,” the “Brighton Water Clo- 
set,” “ Royal Porcelain sath, ” the “ Model Slop Hopper,” 
call on or address THE MEYER-SNIFFEN Co. Limite be 

8 Cliff St. — York. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
TEELE’S ‘BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Best of references given 
and required. 


_ Fall term begins Sept. 23, GEORGE W. STEELE. 





Connecticut, Lyme. 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and instruction of such boys a 
spec jalty. Address Dr. Ww ILLIAMSON, © 
CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boye. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. ARLKS G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





ConneEcricut, Norfolk . 
WE ROBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family 
Boarding School for Boys. The most thorough in- 
struction, with the best family life. Fal! term opens Sep- 
tember 2. Address Rev. J. W. Beacu, Pr'ncipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. , 
WE AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER 
School of Languages, at Amherst, Mass., will begin 
on Monday, July 6, and continue five weeks. “Pwelve De- 
partments, with nineteen Teachers. Location one of the 
most healthful and beautiful in New England. For tn- 
formation and programa 8s, adcress 
ROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College. 





MARYLAND, Annapo 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. Ric HARD WELSH, i, Principal. — 


MARYLAND, ‘Baltimore. wi 
Cy NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND—Law 


School. —- Sixteenth annual session, October 5, 


yo TTeNRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
A ITCHELL’S BOYS’ CHOOL, 78 
; miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
the Boston and Lowell A strictly select Family 
School for Boys. Admits "boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Send for circular to M. C. MircwE tt, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIVE ‘RSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpmvunD H. 8ENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAME S P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
_ PRANCIS 4 A. - Wa ALKER, | Pres. 
Massacuu SETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
TSS PUTNAM WILL BEGIN THE 
twentieth year of her Family and Day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls on the 24th o September, 





1885. Special advantages for the study of the Languages, 
a, and Art. Prospectus sent on application to Prin- 
cipa 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 78 Marlboro’ St. 
R. EDMUND H. SEARS, HARVARD 
1874, and for eight years Instructor of Latin and 
Greek in tie University of California, will open a day 
school for young ladies in BOSTON in the coming au- 
tumn. An experienced lady teacher has been engaged, 
and specialists will also be employed. For circulars ad- 
dress as above. References: C. W. Eliot. LL.D., Rev. 
A. P. Peabody, D.D., Prof. G. H. Palmer, and others. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
fh OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition and 
best of care in all respects. Charming location, with fine 
tennis-court. One vacancy. F. E. ABBot, Ph.D. (Harv.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in 1869. 
Next year begins September 16, 1885. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox. 
ENOX ACADEM Y—BOYVS.—Classical ; 
. preparatory; Mineralogical excursions and labora- 
tory work. Write for circulars and testimonials. 
ue HARLAN H. BALLARD, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro’. 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL FOR 12 
boys. Fits for Institute of Technology. #500 per 
ann. Reference, Prof. Wm. R. Ware, Colymbta College. 
E. A. H. ALLEN, C. E. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton. 
HE CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
in vorthampton, Mass., established by Miss Mary 
A. Burnham in 1877, and for the last five years under the 
joint care of Miss Burnham and Miss Capen, will be con- 
inued, without change of instructors, under the charge 
> - Miss B. T. CAPEN, to whom correspondence may be ad- 
€ . 





MASSACHUSETTS, Qui 
DAMS ACA ‘BEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 
Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. x 
OUNT HOLYOKE SE. UINARY.— 
Four years’ course for women. Special courses 
in French, German, and Greek. rs = cabinets, 
and observatory. L. ibrary of 11,000 vols., and art gallery. 
Board anc 1 tuition, $l75ayear. Miss BL. ANC HARD, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. : 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the ncipal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for Seve. Terms, #450. Catalogues 
on ’n application. GEORGE F. MILL Ls, s, Principal. — 








NEw HamMPsHIRE, Portsmou 
A TSS A, C. MORGAZ aks SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.— —Reopens September 28, 1885. 


New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

will will reopen September 23. 


NEw JERSEY, Princeton 
REPARATORY SCHOOL.—A Prepara- 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale. and 
Columbia. Reference by special permission to President 
James McCosh. For catalogue and information, address 
. REMSEN BisHop, Head Master. 








New York Ciry, 66 West 45th St. 
v1 7SS REYNOLDS'’S FAMILY AND 
Day School will ‘Teopen Sept. 30, 1885. 














New York, Claverack. : 
(a (VY. Y.) COLLEGE AND 
Hudsor River Institute.—College ccurse for girls. 
Graduating courses in Music and Art. Boys prepared for 
college or business. Separate department for small boys. 
Home care. Military drill. He — located. 32d 
year opens Sept. 14. A. H. FLACK, Pres. 


NEw York, Suspension Brid 
EZ VEAUX COLLE GE. —Prepares for 


the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
Ww ILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEw YorK, Utica. 











RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG - 


Ladies.—The next school poor begins Spamies, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 


New York, Syracuse. ’ 
EBLE SCHOOL, eae School for 
Girls. Under the euperventen oft 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 8.T.D. Fifte mth. yous begins 
Sept. 16, 1885. Apply to Miss Mary J. J4_Ks 


On10, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn. 
ISS’ ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Misses 
Fall term opens Sept. 23, 1885. ‘Application should be 
made early. 
Circulars contain full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn .awr, Pa., near Phila- 
delphia, will open in the Autumn of 1885. For yo 
of graduate and undergraduate courses offered in 1885 
86, address JAMES E. RHOADS,Pres’t, 1316 Filbert St.,Phila. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Phila. : 

RANKLIN SCHOOL—A NEW 

English and Classical School for Boys—will open 

Sept. 21. Six resident pupils received. Prospectus sent 
on application. GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P. O. 
f JAVERFORD COLLEGE.—Under care 
of Friends (Orthodox). In the country, nine miles 
from Philadelphia. Students boarded. Classical, Sci- 
entific, and Engineering Courses. For catalogue and in- 
formation, address 
Isaac SHARPLEsS, Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, P. O. 
GONTZ LADIES’ SCHOOL.—THE 
Thirty-sixth Year of this school (Chestnut Street 
Seminary, Philade'phia), the Third at Jay Cooke's pala- 
tial country seat, commences September 23. 
Principals : 
Mary L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. eae, 
FRANCES E, BENNETT, Sy.via J. EASTMAN, 
_ Address, Ogo ntz tz P. 0., Montgomery, Co., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelp hia, 1350 Pine Street. 
4 ANABLE’'S "English, French, and 


rman Boarding and peas School for Young La- 
dies. The thirty- sixth year begins Sept. 2A, 1884. 


Pomme. Ney Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
estnu iil 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell's English and French poaseins and Day 
School for Young ies will reopen Sept. 21. 


si ~~ West Philadelphia, 3903 Locust 


M* GEC ORGE F. MARTIN S SCHOOL 
for Boys, will —— September Z1. Course of 

studies arranged with especial reference to the demands 

of the U wT of Pennsylvania. References: the 

vost anda Vice- Provost of the University. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 1916 35th St 
YWE CEDARS,’ ON GEORGETOWN 


Hei Bee. a Select School for Young Ladies, will 
reopen Oct. Miss EaRLE, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
far "ERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
omenegse or ARTs, four-years’ classical 
See! gree A. B. 

II. Tow ~ P OCIENTIFIC ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
(d) Dynainical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 
§., and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
E., C. E., E. , Architect. 

iI. WHaRTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Bankin Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN ILOsoPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended a in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. 

Liberal elections in and between : courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
oe Mus. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
optional fourth year. 

DENTAL SCHOOL, 
oak D.S. 

VILI. VETERINARY SCHOOL. 
similar to European schools. 


Two-years’ graded course. De- 


Three-years’ graded course with 
Degree M. D. 
wo-years’ graded course. De 


Three-years’ graded course 
Degree V. S. 


Clinical and apemeeey advantages a prominent feature 


in these three schools. 

IX. LAW ScHOOL. Two-years’ course ; 
to a Bar. Degree LL. B. 

BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Two-years’ course, with 

tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medic al 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post 

wm course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


diploma admits 


D. 
Ta making inquiry a ane epee 4 ee nt. 
JESSE URK, Secretary, 
University of am... 2 ania, West Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


The Sauv eur Summer 
College of Languages. 
TENTH SESSION— 


REDUCED RAILROAD Fares. A circular giv- 
ing full information will be sent to applicants by 
either Dr. L. Sauveur, Germantown, Pa., or by 
Mr. Wm. A. Deering, Burlington, Vt. 

For certificates entitling to reduced rates, the 
pupils should apply only to Mr. Deering, as 
above. 


From July 6 to August 14° 


| during the summer. 


CIRCULARS may be had at the book stores of | 


F. W. Christern, New York; Carl Schoenhof, 
Boston ; W. R. Jenkins, New York ; at Prof. A. 
N. Van Daell, 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; 
and will be sent to applicants by Prof. F. I. Mer- 
chant, Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, I. ; Prof. 
J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va., and by 
L. SAUVEUR, LL.D., 
Germantown, Pa. 


Cornell University. 


Courses Leading to Degrees: 

Arts, Architecture, History and Political Sci- 
ence, Literature, Natural History, Philosophy, 
Science, Science and Letters, Agriculture, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, Mathematics. 

Entrance Examinations begin at 9 A. 
June 15 and September 15, 1885. 

For the University Register, giving full infor- 
mation respecting admission, free scholarships, 
fellowships, expenses, etc., address 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y 


M., 





7% MISSES DUNN WILL RECEIVE 
into their home (Oct. 1 to June 15, fifth year) five 
young ladies who have completed a course of study and 
wish to pursue the following specialties : 
Music and its History; History of Art; 
rature; the German ng’ e and Lit rature; Shak- 
speare ‘and Wordsworth, with -rof. H. N. Hudson. 
For circular and references in this country and in Ger- 
many (where three years of study were spen?), address 
THE Misses Duny, 
37 W. Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 


OLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
promptly provided without charge with best Ame- 
rican or Foreign Teachers. Positions secured for Gov- 
ernesses, Tutors, Grade Teachers, Specis ists, and Princi 
pals. Information of good schools free to parents. School 
property sold and rented. 
J. Ransom Bripes & Co., 
Eastern Teachers’ Institute, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 
1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach 
ers. 2. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Apply to A. LOVELL & Co., Managers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


American Lite 








and FAMILIES 


SERMANY.—PROF. ALEX, FLEISCH 
J mann, late of Mrs. Ptatt’s Se minary, Utica, N. ¥ 
will receive a limited number of persons wishing to study 
German, &c., in hisfamily at his present home in Arn 

stadt, in Thiringe n, Ge vanany For particulars 
Address 
PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D., Grinnell, Iowa. 


IROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specia ists with positions tn Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year 
( =ser ee W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








Wants. 


] GRADUATE AND DOCTOR 0} 
if Philosophy of Yale, who has spent a year at Johns 
Hopkins University, a year at the American School at 
Athens, Greece, and had three years’ e xyperience in Col 
lege teaching, desires a position to teach Greek 

Address A. M. W., care of the Nation 


HARVARD GRADUATE, AN EX 
perienced teacher and private tutor, desires addi 
tion: ulengagements to tutor during the summer and for 
next year. Long experience in fitting for Harvard. Best 
of Harvard re fe re nees. Address 
* HARVARD GRADUATE,” care of Nation. 


HARVARD JUNIOR, WHO HAS 

4 had some experience in tutoring and has taken 
honors in classics, would like to tutor one or two pupils 
Highest refe rences 
‘F..” care of Nation 


Address 


N ENGLISH LADY SPEAKING 
Pa German and French fluently, with best refer 
ences, Wishes to meet with an immediate engagement 
as travelling companion to an American lady or family 
of distinction, Will meet them at any port on the Conti 
nent, if desired. 

Address Miss STEVENSON, 

Veteranenstrasse 41, Pola, Istria, 


N INSTRUCTOR AT HARVARI 
P 4 who has studied three years in Europe, desires a 
position as teacher of history or the classics. Highest 
references. Address H. E. 8., 54 Thayer, Cambridge, Mass. 


V¥OUREIGN TRAVEL.—A HARVARD 

graduate, who has taught for a number of years 

and has had some experience in foreign travel, would 

like to take charge of one or two boys who wish to spend 
the months of July and August abroad. 

Address “S.,"° 45 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 


Austria. 


Mass. 


To EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 
A gentleman of literary ability and e Xperier 
seeks employment on a high cl uss daily or weekly jor ir 
nal or periodical ; as a publisher's reader; oras assistant 
editor of literary and critical publication. Address 
E., care the Nation 


The Connotton Valley Rail- 
way Company. 


REORGANIZATION MEETING 
A meeting of the parties to the agreement for the reor 
ganization of the Connotton Valley Kailway Company 
and for the readjustment and capitalization of its debt 
and stock, will be held at the office of the General Mana 
ger of said railway, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
to elect directors, to decide upon a 
to do all things necessary and proper to 
company, agreeably to the 
and the laws of Ohio. 


WILLIAM J. ROTCH, 
JOSEPH B THOMAS, 
ALBERT N. PARLIN 

WILLIAM 0. CHAPMAN, ! 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FaKM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, con 
sult Third Nat. Bank, } City, or Nat. Bank, Law 
rence, Kan. Security large Interest prompuy paid 
Send for pamphlet with testimonials. sample forms, 
etc 
N. F. Hart, | L. A. Perkins, Sec 


F. M. Perkins, Pres 
+. T. Warne, V.-Pres. Auditor. Cc. W. Gillett, Treas. 


24g, 188s, 
rporate 
reorganize said 
provisions of said 


name and 
agTreem 


! Reorganization 
Trustees 


Brow: NV, BROTHERS & 


59 Wa. STREEr, 


CG. 


Issve COMMERCIAL ayp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
Tui COUNTRY aND ABROAD. 


aanccdle 





1 P. TURNER & CO., 50 Thre 
a1, St, London, EC ba 

Railway investment securities 
4 TOC xX OF A i E] [ [- 
5; OOO cme and prosperous publishing 
coneern for sale, in sums of $1,000. 

Fullest investigation solic ited. Libe ral terms. 

Address ‘D E.,” care of Nation. 








-—— = 


Putnam's Sons, 
New York, 


io =F 
I. ° 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., 
Have Now Ready 
RAPHAEL MORGHEN S #N 
graved Works. Being a descriptive Cata 
logue of all the Engravings of this Masts 
The Inscriptions 
Variations of the 
and the dimensions 


given at fulllength. 1 

ly set fort! 
hie = \ 
companied by Biographical and other Not 

a Lifeof the EF: 
neous Portrait, engraved by bis pupil Car 
ni. By Frederic Robert Halsey 1 vohu 
dto, $7.50 


stafes precise 


stated im in 
with a 


wraver, ontempora 


The book is printed from type and the edit 
hinited to 200 copnes 


Desicned for the use 
Svo 


f Families and Private Inadty als 
bout tm cloth Price, 2.4 wut 
bh receipt of price 


4.6 pages 
free by mail: 


This is the latest work on that subject tesuet. and w 
be found of great service to all destrous treat 
common ailments themselves tn the most exp 
and safest manner, Address BOPRICAP & TAl 
MPOPATHIC PHARMACTES at , 


timore, Pittsburgh, Chica r Washing 
Homeopathic Medicine Rouse inthe CS Bs . 
in ISay 


F iad any family, whether lary pe socasl, Anes 
pecially where the 

record of the constitutional pecull 
and the whole 
sickness and in health, ts certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Sux 
* Mother's Register fa acries 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and conventent 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girla. Prt 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or 61 DS for two v 


Mf the Nation. 


number of children ts lange, a 
of each one 


teve 


ATitios 
course of its physical opment tn 
ha record ts Profeaser J. 1 


Fonssagrives's consisting 
olumos 


Address Publisher ¢ 


yr. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty thint Street, New York 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Parts 


Publishers, Tauchnita’s British Authors, Teubner’s Grock 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock matled on cs 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipetg as soon as issue? 


QcHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
* guages. Miscellaneous Rooks tn Foreign languages. 
Catalogues on application Foreign Periodicals 


CaRL SCHORNHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 
MTZTALOGUE NO. 19, Miscellancous in 1 

character, ready 
As CLaRK, 34 Park Row, New York 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 


Acppel & Co., 23 


Feast 16th St. (Cnion Square), 
New Vork, tnort pection of 
their large collection. A nei 
Catalogue free by mail. 


DAVIS, FROS, CINCINNATI 
oy “DrAMOND” Hams 


BREAKFAST 


Sold by PARK &@ TILFORD and ACKER, 
& CONDIT for nearly a third of a Century 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original petntings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for ne w catalogue. 6, O00 sub 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 W.. iington Street, Boston, Masa, 
Please mention the Nation. 


“OR RENT, FURNISHED, AT BAR 
¥ Harbor, Mt. Desert, a ten room cottage in the 
field. Apply to M. B. H. 36 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore. 


BACON. 


MERRALL 


— 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
Dramatic Notes. 
1883-1885. By Aus- 


numerous 


A Year-Book of the Stage. 


tin Brereton. Llustrated with 


portraits. Svo, paper, 80 cents. 





Grosvenor Notes, 1885. 
Being Notes on the Spring Exhibition of Pictures 

in the Grosvenor Gallery. With Facsimile 

Sketches. Edited by Henry Blackburn. 8vo, 


paper, 40 cents. 


Gordon Anecdotes. 
A Sketch of the Career, with Illustrations, of 
the Character of Gen. Charles George Gor- 
don, R. E. By Doctor Macaulay. With 


portrait. 12mo, 75 cents. 





THE REAL SHELLEY: New Views of 
the Poet’s Life. Ry John Cordy Jeaffreson, author of 
* The Real Lord Byron,’ ‘ A Book about Doctors,’ etc» 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, $12. 

VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By Miss 
Cc. F. Gordon Cumming. With a Frontisplece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 83. 

THE BRIDAL BOUQUET, CULLED IN 
the Garden of Literature. By Henry Southgate. 
Beautifully Illustrated from Designs by J. D. Wat- 
son, E. M. Winiperis, and Thomas Kennedy. Square 
&vo. Sumptuous binding, extra gilt, $5. 

STORY OF THE SUDAN WAR, FROM 
the Rise of the Revolt, July, 1881, to the Fall of Khar- 
tum and Death of Gordon, January, 1885. By W. 
Meiville Pimblett. 8vo, cloth, $4.80. 

NOTES OF A TOUR FROM BRINDISI 
to Yokohama. 1883-1884. By Lord Ronald Gower. 
12mo0, cloth, $1. 

HOME LETTERS; WRITTEN FROM 
the Mediterranean in 1850-31. By the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield. Post 8vo, cloth, #2. 

THE ANGLER AND THE LOOP-ROD. 
By David Webster. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

THE AMBASSADORS OF COMMERCE. 


By A. P. Allen. A Sketch of the Life of a Commercial 


Traveller. Ulustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 
FETISH WORSHIP 1N THE FINE 
Arts. By Sidney Whitman. 12mo, cloth, #1,40. 


THE BIBLES OF OTHER NATIONS. 
Being Selections from the Scriptures of the Chinese, 
Hindoos, Persians, Buddhists, Egyptians, and Mo- 
hammedans. With an introduction tothe Ethnic 
Seriptures by J. M. Hodgson. To which is added the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles and Selections from 
the Talmud and Apocryphal Gospels. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.40. 

EXPOSITIONS 
by Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. 

THE RELIGIOUSHISTORY OF ISRAEL. 
A Discussion of the Chief Problem in Old-Testament 
History as opposed to the Development Theorists. 
By Dr. F. E. Kénig. Translated by Rev. A. J. Camp- 
bell. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPI- 
um.-Fater. Reprinted from the First Edition, with 
notes of DeQuincey’s Conversations, by Richard 
Woodhouse, and other additions. Edited by Richard 
Garnett. New volume of the Parchment Library. 
12mo, parchment, $2.40. 

*,* Complete sets of this beautiful series always on 

hand. Volumes sold separately. 


A Volume of Discourses 
Svo, cloth, $3. 











Bohn’s. Libraries. | Charles Scribner's Sons 


A Series Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 


all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation. by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 


2.80. 





BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ ete. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and he ae by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring a ee: and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer »k. New Edition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Collter’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40, 








GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pleces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. By J. W. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. Ill, containing The 
Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40. 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised to the Year 1881 
by A. 8. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank 
of Soogena, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols. #4. 





SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
Introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. L— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. IT. 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 








ters. $4.00. 

DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. $2.0vu. 

DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 


Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 

with the best editions, printed on the same page, 

and Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
0 


$2.00. 





VASARI'S LIVES OF THE ®@AtNTERS. (In 
6 vols.) Vol. VL, just published, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations from the I[talian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich- 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40. 





PLUTARCH'’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 





Theosophical Essays, 
M. A., author of ‘The 
2.00, 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS: 
Translated by C. W. King, 
Gnostics and their Remains.’ 





GOETHE'S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short ty by Edw. Bell, editor of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. $1.40. 





GOETHE'S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 


cluding Letters from Switzerland, Campaign in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. Trans- 


lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40. 





LESSING’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 


man. Vol. L.--Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. IL.—Comedies. Vol. IIL—Laokoon, Hamburg 


Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&e. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. 2.00. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


WORKS. A new 
Witha 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


Cataloques of our regular 


stock, also one devoted to Music and Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those 


interested. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS READY, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF SPORTING BOOKS, ALSO OF CHOICE, RARE, AND 


| 





HAVE NOW READY : 


Lhe Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development 
of Christianity. 


By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. Translated by J. Frede- 
rick Smith. Hibbert Lectures for 1885. 1 
vol., crown S8vo, $2.00. 


Professor Pfleiderer’s book is exceptionally 
valuable as an historical examination of Paulin- 
ism, a subject which has received until recently 
but imperfect analysis. He divides his work into 
six chapters, discussing first the conversion of 
Paul, following with chapters on his doctrinal 
teachings, the conflict with the Jewish Christians, 
the reconciliation of Paulinism and Jewish Chris- 
tianity, Paulinism and Gnosticism, and Paulin- 
ism and the Church. 


NEW SUMMER EDITION. 
That Lass o Lowrte's. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Paper covers, 50 
e cents; cloth, $1.50. 

The repeated demand for Mrs. Burnett’s great- 
est story in a cheap form has led the publishers 
to make this popular edition, which will bring 
the book into circulation among a new genera- 
tion of readers. 

“The publication of a story like ‘ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s’ is a red-letter day in the world cf lite- 
rature.”—New York Herald. 

‘* Worthy of a place in the family library be- 
side Miss Muloch’s ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
and George Eliot's ‘Adam Bede.’”— Boston Watch- 
man, 


>: -~ ry 
Bishop George Berkeley. 
A discourse given at Yale College on the 12th of 
March, 1885, by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
1 vol.,small quarto, Limited edition. $2.00. 
An interesting presentation of the important 
events in Bishop Berkeley’s life, particularly 
valuable for the new details given of his residence 
in America. The edition is Jimited strictly to 506 
copies. Itis printed from type by Tneo. L. De 
Vinne on hand-made Holland paper. The frontis- 
piece is an artotype of Bishop Berkeley and his 
family, from a painting in the possession of Yale 
College. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


The Russians at the 


Gates of Herat. 


By Charles Marvin, principal authority of the 
English press on the Central Asia dispute. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND Maps. 


“Tt is exceedingly serviceable as a book of 
reference, and must be regarded as the best ex- 
position of the extreme English view of the ques- 
tion now in dispute with Russia. Marvin 
will excel any one in knowledge of the country 
and in characterization of the Russian generals.” 
—Hon. Eugene Schuyler. 

‘*The most important contribution to a com- 
plete understanding of the present quarrel be- 
tween England and Russia.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post free, on receipt of price. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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TuHeE Ohio Republican platform, which is sig- 
nificant because it is the first formal utterance 
of the party since the national election, is very 
dreary reading. It seems to have been con- 
structed cn the model of the daily anti-Cleve- 
land editorial article in the 7ribune, though we 
miss the familiar allusion to Higgins and Pills 
bury. It declares that the Democratic victory 
of last fall was won by ‘‘ wilful suppression of 
the ballot,” which is a much less striking way 
of putting that ‘‘ issue” than the temporary 
Chairman of the Convention hit upon when he 
called it ‘‘ a combination of crimes, accidents, 
and blunders,” which is threatening to grasp 
this nation and *‘ hurl its dissevered fragments 
into the vortex of anarchy and dissolution.” On 
the labor question, the platform calls for ‘* such 
legislation as will harmonize the relations of 
laborand capitaland promote the welfare of the 
people,” demands a national bureau of indus- 
try and the enforcement of the eighthour-law, 
denounces the importation of contract labor, 
and favors such a protective tariff as will en- 
courage American development and furnish re- 
munerative employment to American labor. 
All these ‘‘issues” are warmed over from the 
last campaign, from which they emerged ina 
very sloppy condition. The remainder of 
the platform is made up of a demand for the 
restoration of the wool duty of 1867, condem- 
nation of the national Administration, pledges 
of fidelity to the Civil-Service Law, and denun- 
ciation of Democratic administration in Ohio. 











So far as we have seen them, all the party 
journals which gave the Republican Presiden- 
tial ticket the most hearty support last year, 


are delighted with the Ohio Republican 
platform. Their praise is in all cases 
centred upon the planks which wave 


the bloody shirt and denounce the President 
for putting ex-rebels in office. About the 
civil-service-reform plank, which is the only 
sensible utterance in the document, they have 
little or nothing to say. These comments, 
taken together with the facts that the plat- 
form was reported and probably written 
by the same man who at the head 
of the Platform Committee of the last 
National Republican Convention, and that 
its sentiments are the same as those which 
Mr. Blaine expressed in his bitter speech at Au- 
gusta after the election, seem to show conclu- 
sively that the party is wedded to its sectional 
idol, and will live and die in its embrace. 
This is Bourbonism of the mest fatuous 
kind, for there is nothing in the Ohio reso- 
lutions which can be galvanized into a 
live issue. From first to last—excepting 
always the civil-service declaration—they are 
an arraignment of the Democratic party for 
alleged tendencies, crimes, and misdemeanors 
which are simply bugaboos. There are no 
specifications. The President is charged with 
‘‘general discrimination” in his appointments 
against Union soldiers and in favor of rebel 


was 





soldiers; but there is no proof of such a 
charge, and the people who make the 
assertion know it to be false. The Republican 
party is said to look ‘‘ with the deepest regret 
upon the failure of the present Administration 
to promote the reforms of the civil service,” 
yet not an instance can be found in which 
there has been a violation of the reform laws 
Every member of the Civil-Service Commis 
sion has testified to this fact repeatedly. 

It looks very much as if the public career of 
the late Secretary Chandler had closed forever. 
His canvass for the Senatorship in New 
Hampshire has had a ludicrously weak ending 
After a great deal of valiant talk about his 
strength in the Legislature being so great that 
it was likely to cause a deadlock, and after a 
declaration that he would not to 
abide by a caucus decision unless it showed 
majority for particular 
candidate, he has gone into caucus and come 
out with a grand total of 37 votes to 108 for 
his chief rival, Senator Blair. Chandler is 
said to ‘* feel his defeat keenly,” as he expected 
a prolonged contest in which his power would 


consent 


a decisive some 


be demonstrated. He sees now no way of re 
gaining his prestige. His career as a jour 
nalist is also clouded. He laid his plans to get 
the State printing for the paper of which he 
bas recently acquired the control, but the 
Legislature has voted it to a rival journal 
The outlook is gloomy all around. In his re 
cent stirring speech on naval construction 
there was a fine passage in which he favored 
taking the navy out of politics. The Legisla 
ture seems to have seized upon the idea, and 
taken him out. 


One feature of the Senatorial contest in New 
Hampshire has not received the attention which 
it deserves. This is the activity of the Repub 
lican Federal office-holders in behalf of Blair, 
the successful A careful corre- 
spondent who watched the fight at Concord, 
reports that ‘* Blair's workers have 
been the Federal  oftice-bolders ” ** the 
most active is Pension Agent Cheney”; ‘In 
ternal Revenue Collector Putney, with his chief 
deputy, James E, French, are both here and 
active”; while Postmaster Stevens, of Man 
chester, and Naval Officer Hall, of the Boston 
Custom-house, are also mentioned as among 
‘Blair's best workers.” These facts certainly 
Warrant some summary removals by the Presi 
dent of Federal office-holders in New Hamp 
shire, on the ground that they have been 
‘offensive partisans” and that such officials 
‘should be taught,” in the words of the fa 
mous letter of last December, ‘* that efficien 
cy, fitness, and devotion to public duty are 
the conditions of their continuance in pub 
lic place.” It is worth while to contras; 
this display at Concord with the course of the 
Administration at the Illinois capital during 
the long struggle over the Senatorship in that 
State. Although the Democratic Administra 
tion came into control of the Federal patronage 
two months before the conclusion of that 
contest, it scrupulously refrained from bringing 
any influence to bear upon the evenly divided 


candidate. 


best 
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Legislature The leader of the gang " whie? 
has run Democratic politics in the Stat . 
‘we could have elected a Democratic Senat 
if Judd had used the patronage of the Cl 
Post-oftice,” and there is no doubt that he tells 
the truth about it. The contrast is the 1 
striking because Mr. Judd was appointed ass 
cessor of a man removed for offensive part 
sanship,” and his course shows tl 
at least comprehends the force of 
nant clause in Mr. Cleveland's letter wi 
we italicize ‘such officials ‘ ‘ 
successors, should be taught 
preropauives 

The delegation of Pl felphia Mugw 
who visited the President the other day 
away much impressed with his hones 
purpose and determination to do rmaht | 
went on for the purpose of getting tw. 
Federal officials in] Philadelphia, in wt 
ciency and non-partisanship they 1 
dence—among them the Bx 
in office The Vv tout d the Pres t \ 
informed indeed about the Feder 
in that city, and he somew! 
them by the production « 
Postmaster, written i SS] 
pointe? letter-carrier, telling 1 
his uniform or file his 
swered the charge of ‘ s 
Republican party” at the previous « 
and of ‘“‘ working against it The 
were only able to plead that Huidek 
grown iu civil-service reform sinee ther nt 
many other men; but the Pres she 
signs of repentance in the aj 
a Democrat or two out of the Sout | 
delphia to assist in the work of the Post. 
These the delegation were not able to produce 
At this writing it looks dark for Huidekoper 
but we venture to say thatif allowed to ren 
he will never write another letter to a subordi 
nate about ‘supporting the party,” nor if 
moved will his successor inquire curiously into 
the politics of sub-carners. The world moves 
slowly, but it moves 

Secretary Manning has sent a letter to the 
General Appraiser of the Custom-house which 


is of itself a remarkable commentary upon thie 


kind of government we have had in this 
country for the past ten or fifteen years. He 
has found it necessary to set forth at miu b 


length the law governing the appraising of im 


ports, and to instruct all officers engaged in that 


service to obey the law. The closing passage 
of his letter is especially noteworthy 

‘This department expects that all appraising 
officers, including the general appraisers, will 
codperate in all proper measures for the suppres 
sion of undervaluations and the just and uniform 
appraisement of imported merchandise, to the 
ps that the tariff laws may be strictly enforced, 
and fair and honorable Pt maayse getcnnamer from 
loss by the dishonest practices of unscrupulous 
importers.” 
The meaning of the letter is that a Democratic 
Administration, whose accession was ‘‘ viewed 
with alarm” because of its alleged free-trade 
tendencies, has found it necessary to come to 
the rescue of the protective system of the 


country. That the abuses which Mr. Man 
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ning says must be broken up, actually ex- 
ist in the Custom-house management, 
body appears to doubt. The evidence of 
their existence is overwhelming. There are 
reams of it, taken under oath, on file in the 
Treasury Department, and there is not a mer- 
chant of any standing in the city who could 
not add to it out of his own experience. Even 
the officials who are accused of the violations 
of the law do not deny it. The former Ap- 
praiser, Mr. Ketchum, when confronted with 
the official record of 1,709 invoices illegally 
recalled and altered in his department in 
1884, did not attempt to explain why he had 
allowed the law to be violated, but coolly 
made a calculation that in order for him to 
recall all these in person he would have had 
to pass upon an average of five a day, the 
** very which ‘*un- 
reasonable and absurd.” It was his opinion 
that most of the ‘‘ recalling” had been done 
by assistant appraisers and examiners for cor- 
‘‘purely incidental character.” 
Unfortunately for Mr. Ketchum, there isa great 
mass of sworn evidence that nearly all the *‘ re- 
calling’? was done at his special order, that 
nearly all of it resulted in reductions, and that 
a great deal of it was in theinterest of the same 
set of importers. Lt does not seem to have oc- 
curred to Mr. Ketchum that the law expressly 
forbids ‘‘ recalling” of any kind. 


no- 


suggestion” of was 


rections of a 


Proofs that a new era has opened at Wash- 
ington multiply. The action of the Postmas- 
ter-General regarding the subsidy question is 
especially significant. The last fight which 
the Republicans made in Congress was in de- 
fence of the subsidy system, The Democratic 
Hlouse stood out against it, but the Republican 
majority in the Senate insisted, and finally suc- 
ceeded, by means of a conference committee in 
the last hours of the session, in getting into the 
Post-oflice Appropriation Bill a clause author- 
izing the Postmaster-General to pay $400,000 
to American steamships carrying the mails, at 
the rate of 50 cents a mile. Mr. Vilas bas 
been investigating the subject, and he finds, 
in the first place, that there is no need of 
paying any more for carrying the ocean 
mails than the present liberal rates, and, 
in the second place, that the appropriation 
is only a third as large as would be re- 
quired for a fair and uniform system of pay- 
ment to all American vessels engaged in this 
As the act of Congress is not manda- 
tory, but merely gives him permission to ex- 
pend the money,the Postmaster-General has de- 
cided, with the approval of the President, to take 
no action in the matter, but toremit the subject to 
Congress for more explicit legislation. The 
practical effect of this conclusion is twofold. 
It casts a gloom over the stockholders of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, but it saves 
the taxpayers of the country the snug sum of 
$400,000. 


service, 





Two events happened in Florida last 
week which throw a flood of light upon the 
character of the two political parties in the 


South. One was the death on Monday of L. 


G. Dennis, ‘‘the Little Giant of Alachua”; 
the other, the meeting on Tuesday of the con- 
vention called to frame a new State Constitu- 
Dennis was the typical carpet-bagger 


? 


tion, 





of the reconstruction era. He appeared in 
Florida during the rebellion as a captain in a 
Massachusetts regiment, settled in the State 
after the war was over, rose to prominence in 
the Republican party by reason of his shrewd- 
ness and unscrupulousness, stole the vote of 
the State for Hayes by planning and carrying 
through a fraud in the returns for his county 
large enough to overcome the honest Tilden 
majority, and after years of obscurity and 
obioguy, made a last bid for fame by 
a wager that he could drink two quarts of 
whiskey at a sitting, winning his bet, but 
losing his life by delirium tremens. 





The second was the action of the Constitutional 
Convention—the first which has met in Florida 
since the Democrats came into power. If Re- 
publican predictions were good for anything, 
its assembling should foreshadow terrible 
woes to the poor negro. Unfortunately for the 
Blaine organs, however, the body began its 
work by unanimously electing as President a 
liberal and progressive Democrat, who made a 
speech which it is quite impossible to ‘‘view 
with alarm.” He pronounced the present anau- 
spicious time for sucha convention, since ‘‘ the 
passions eugendered by the late war have 
cooled; the Union is firmly restored and 
permanently established ; the people have be- 
come accustomed to their new political rela- 
tions ; those to whom the right of suffrage was 
extended by the Reconstruction Acts are learn- 
ing to discharge the duties of citizenship with 
judgment and intelligence ; the importance of 
educational progress Was never more generally 
realized; the great work of internal improve- 
ment is extending to every portion of the 
State, and our wonderful resources are be- 
ing constantly and industriously developed.” 
He insisted that mere partisanship had no 
proper place in their councils, and de- 
clared that the new instrument ‘‘should 
be broad enough to cover our entire popula- 
tion” and ‘‘should clearly recognize the 
changes made in the national Constitution.” 
Indeed, there is nothing in either the letter or 
the spirit of the speech to which any honest 
Northern man can take reasonable exception, 
and a comparison of the way in which this 
convention opens, with the record of ‘‘ the Lit- 
tle Giant of Alachua,” ought to unseal the eyes 
of even the bitterest Republican partisan. 





The custom of lumping together all the old 
slave States as ‘‘ the solid South,” and the fre- 
quent reference to the civil war as a struggle 
between slavery and freedom, are calculated 
to give the rising generation a very incorrect 
idea regarding the parties to that great con- 


test. Indeed, many of the generation which 
lived through it have either forgotten or 


never fully appreciated the large measure 
of assistance rendered to the Union cause by 
the more northern of the slave States. A re- 
cent compilation of the deaths which occurred 
in the Union army brings out this interesting 
feature of the struggle very clearly. Ken- 
tucky’s population available for military ser- 
vice was not much larger than Michigan’s, 
yet no less than 10,774 Kentucky men gave 
up their lives for the Union, as against 
14,758 from Michigan. Tennessee, still 
nearer the heart of the Confederacy, sacrificed 





ededed 


no less than 6,777 of her sons in the same cause. 
Missouri, with not so many white males be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 as Massachusetts 
by over 25,000, had a death-roll in the Union 


army of 13,887, while that of Massa- 
chusetts was but 13,942. Delawure had 
only about half as many white males as 


Rhode Island in 1860, and her 882 Union dead 
constituted a larger proportion of her popula- 
tion than Rhode Island’s 1,321. Such figures 
as these show how absurd it is to talk about 
the Southern States which voted for Cleve- 
land as ‘‘rebel States.” It may not be true 
that, if the slave States had 
lidly into the rebellion, it would have suc- 
ceeded, but it is certainly plain that but for 
the help given the Union cause by Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Missouri of the ‘‘Solid South,” the 
struggle would have been much prolonged, 
and the difficulties of the Federal Government 
vastly increased. 


gone so- 





The Republicans in the Tennessee Lecgisla- 
ture have again defeated the passage of any 
registration bill at the extra session, as they 
had previously done at the regular session. A 
measure was proposed by the Democrats last 
spring which provided for a fair system 
of registering votersin all large places through- 
out the State, but the Republicans fought it 
bitterly from the first, by fair means and foul. 
Last week the bill was passed in the Senate, 
three Republican members refusing to break a 
quorum, but when it came upin the House, just 
before the session must expire, the Republicans 
interposed all sorts of dilatory tactics, and, as a 
last resort, enough of them to break the quo- 
rum left their seats, ran down the aisle, leaped 
over the iron wicket gate at the rear, and 
escaped before the Sergeant-at-Arms could stop 
them. Republican organs have long been abus- 
ing the Democrats roundly for their failure to 
throw safeguards around the ballot-box. It isa 
curious commentary upon these diatribes that a 
Democratic Legislature in Ohio was the first to 
rass a registration law for the great cities of 
that State, and thatit was the Republicans who 
prevented the adoption of such a system in 
Tennessee. 





Both parties share in the responsibility for 
denying Pennsylvania a new apportionment 
of legislators and Congressmen. The Demo- 
cratic Governor vetoed the bill passed by the 
Republican Legislature, on the ground that 
it was a gerrymandering scheme, and the 
Republicans in the Legislature have failed to 
carry it over his opposition, because a 
dozen Republicans in the House, from 
personal motives, sought a new deal, which 
they hoped might be more favorable to their 
political ambition. The whole business has 
been wretchedly botched. The scheme pre- 
sented by the Republicans was more favorable 
to the Democrats than the existing arrange- 
ment, and fair enough to command the votes 
of some Democrats against sustaining the 
veto. The Governor’s course was not justifia- 
ble as a matter of public policy, and it was 
as stupid in its partisan bearing as that of 
Governor Hill regarding the census in this 
State. 
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Some statistics were recently presented re- 
garding the consumption of spirituous liquors, 
malt liquors, and native wines in 1860 and 1884 
respectively, which showed a considerably 
smaller production of spirits in the latter year 
than in 1860, despite an increase of more than 
75 per cent. in population, while there had 
been an immense growth in the call for malt 
liquors and native wines. An attempt has been 
made to impugn the deduction from these figures 
that there has been a marked diminution in the 
prevalence of whiskey-drinking, by the claim 
that no fair comparison can be made between 
the production of spirits in 1860 and 1884. It 
is said that at the earlier date the cheapness of 
alcohol led to its extensive use in the arts and 
manufactures, and particularly in the compo- 
sition of ‘* burning fluid,” while the imposition 
of the internal-revenue tax carried up the price 
so high as greatly to diminish its use in these 
branches of industry,and the discovery of petro. 
leum supplanted the old-fashioned illuminating 
agent. The most conclusive way to dispose of this 
question is todismiss all consideration of the 1860 
firures and substitute the record for a later 
period, when all such disturbing elements had 
more weight Here are the 
official! statistics of the production of spirits 
from 


no than now. 


giain during the five fiscal years begin 


ning with July, 1870, and the five begin 
ning with July, 1880, the total for the 


twelvemonth now closing being estimated by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue : 





Years. Gallons. Years. Gallons, 
1870-71 . ....94,576,446 1880-81 117,728,150 
1871-72 68,275,745 1881-82 : 
1872-73 68,236,567 1882-835 
1873-74 68,805,374 L8S83-84. 

1874-75 6GO.9380,425 L884-85 72,000,000 





The manufacture of whiskey, like all other 
industries, is affected by the general financial 
condition of the country, and the flush times 
which preceded the panic of 1873, 
the boom which culminated in 1882, led to 
ereat activity in this business. 


as well as 


This was ag- 
gravated in the latter period by a great specu 
lative movement, and the whiskey market has 
not yet recovered from the tremendous over- 
production of 1880-1882. The figures for 
those two years carry the average for the 
second period a trifle above 89,000,000 gallons 
annually, although the probabilities are that 
the actual consumption is not over 80,000,000 
gallons. With these years included, 
the average yearly product from 1880 to 1885 
is 88 per cent. greater than from 1870 to 1875 
The actual production for 1885 was only 25 
per cent. larger than in 1870, but a fair esti 
mate make the real demand fifteen 
yeurs ago about 60,000,000 gallons, and now not 


two 


would 


over 80,000,000—an increase of 33 per cent. 
Within these fifteen years the population of the 
country has increased fully 45 per cent., or 
considerably faster than the production of 
whiskey. On any possible showing, there- 
fore, it appears clear that the American people 
do not drink so much whiskey per capita now 
as they used to do. 


Medford rum is, we believe, still made in 
Massachusetts, but its glory is a thing of the 
past inits ancientstronghold. The substitution 
of the milder, malt beverages for the old-fash 
oned stronger hquors is making steady pro- 


| 


| 


| 








gress in the old home of the Puritans, as in 


other parts of the country where the influ- 
ence of German immigration was more im- 
mediately felt. The Police Commissioners 
of Boston report that during the past year 


only 1,518 leenses were granted in that city 
for the sale of distilled liquors to be drunk 
the 


previous year, 


on premises, as 


While the 


juors Aan 


licensed to sell only malt liqu nd lig 
Wines rose in the same 


The 


nearly as large 


p™ riod from 56 to 26 
number 
} 


ast 


whol of saloons thus remains 


wfore, but the number wher 
only the milder sort of drinks is sold has in 


. } 
Such a change in 


creased fourfold. 
acter of the liqu rdrunk ought, t! 
In tie 


to be retleeted in a decrease 


of intemperance in the com: 





sustain the theory, as the arrests for drunken 
the 
ceptible increase in the population, were less by 
‘Tl here 
is food in these figures for much retlection on 


ness during past vear, 


despite l }™ r 
over 10 per cent. than in the previous veat 


id vo lies 


the part of temperance 

The June report of the Department 
whole 
the cot 


per cent., the total bein 


culture is on the 
gives an inerease in 


¢ about LS,000_ 000 acres 


The promise of the crop is better than in the 
three preceding vears in June, with unusual 
uniformity in the various States. The accounts 
of the winter wheat, on the other hand, are 
very dismal. The report says that its cor 


dition is lower than ever before in June, and 


the average vield) will not be ove 


els to the acre. Spring wheat looks 
With an area about the san is last ve 
and the indications as to the vield are 2360 


000,000) bushels, or 23,000,000) bushels sl 


of 1881. There is no perceptible chang 
the rye and barley prospect of last vear, but 
the acreage of oats has increased 

The tigures of railroad constru 
country have for vears constituted a sort of 
financial barometer In the flush times w ! 
preceded the pal ic fa dozen ve S ag ‘ 
Was a boom in this industry, wl ! 1 the 
pumber of miles of new track laid in the first 
tive months of 1872 oO 1,805. Fr . 


height there was a rapid and steady f 








the total for the corresponding px f 1875 
was only 250 miles. Then arise set in, at first 
gradual and then by leaps and bounds, which 
made the construction for the first five 1 ths 
of ISS2 no less than 2.991 1 es =i! then 
there has been a falling « vear of nearly 
or quite one-half from the record for the pre 
ceding year, until the Rai? ? (Fazette reports 
the number of miles of new road constructed 
bet ween Janu iry 1 ar d Mav 31 1SS5, s niv 
451 he corresponding figures for ISS4 were 
SS5 miles, and there are no signs as vet of anv 
recovery in the business. The showing, how 
ever, is uot altogether discouraging No 
thing is plainer than that the activity of 1880 
I8S2 in this direction was t a is eXtent 
feverish il un The l isiness of 
railroad building s erdone, and many 
lines Were cons i ivance of anv ade 
quate demand or support 

on the general financial situation, and the 








country now has muct re reason to desire 
a return of moderate activity this } h 
of industry than any such spurts as those 
three to five vears 
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portrait of Lord Coleridge is evidently the work 
of at who has suffered at his hands, and is 
determined on vengeance of some kind. Fi 


n lly .to Mr. Yates himself are assigned the qual 


ities on Which, if one may judge from bis auto 
biography, he most plumes himself—vivacity as 
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aqui keve, th 
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June 16, 1885, in 


DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has furnished another 
illustration of his determination not to make 
any appointments of members of his own fami 
ly. The most prominent candidate for super 
intendent of one of the new public buildings 
in Ohio—Mr. Bacon, of Toledo, an architect of 
high repute—is a brother-in-law of the Presi 
dent, and was strongly recommended. But 
the President says it will be better to bestow 
the appointment on some one else. 

With the approval of the President, and af 
ter consultation with the Cabinet, Postmaster 
General Vilas has decided not to advertise for 
bids to enter into contracts for the transporta- 
tion of the foreign mails upon a mileage basis, 
under the permissive authority conferred by 
the act of Congress of March 3, 1885. He 
thinks that the compensation is already fair and 
just, and a carrier by water, as by land, is 
bound to receive and carry for a fair compen- 
sation. Then, too, foreign vessels which com- 
pete with American steamship lines have been 
willing, and are still willing, to carry for the 
same rates. At the rate of fifty cents per mile 
it would require $1,151,615 to pay the Ameri 
can vessels employed during the year 1884, and 
it becomes at once apparent that the $400,000 
appropriated cannot be so extended as to afford 
all these vessels a subsidy at the full rate. 

Secretary Manning has revoked all Treasury 
orders about the disinfection of rags, leaving 
all vessels entering American ports with rags 
on board subject to the local health regulations. 
The authorities believed that the work of dis 
infection could be safely intrusted to local 
health authorities, and that it would be 
thorough as it could be under the Government. 
Surgeon-General Hamilton, of the Marine Hos- 
pital service, abandoned his opposition to the 
repeal of the regulations on the ground that 
the health ordinances of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other ports have 
become much more stringent. 


as 


In a letter to the Appraiser at Philadelphia 
Secretary Manning writes: ‘‘ There appears to 
be no good reason for the failure of the appiais- 
ing officers either in Philadelphia or New York 
to advance invoices of consigned goods which 
are unquestionably undervalued to equal at least 
the cost of production. The fact that areduc- 
tion of such advance might be made on appraise- 
ment, or that at some other port the same class 
of goods may be passed at a lower value, is not 
a valid reason to justify your failure to per 


form a plain official duty. It is not for 
you to assume that the importer will ap- 
peal from your action, or that, if he 


appeals, your action may be reversed on 
reappraisement. The law (section 2,902 Re- 
vised Statutes) makes it your duty toascertain, 
estimate, and appraise the true and actual mar- 
ket value and wholesale price of the merchan- 
dise at the time of exportation and in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country whence the same 
has been imported into the United States ; aud 
when it shall appear that such true and actual 
market value cannot be ascertained to yoursat- 
isfaction, you are to ascertain the cost of 
production pursuant to the ninth section of the 
act of 1883 referred to, and in no case to ap 
praise the goods at less than the cost so ascer- 
tained. These statutes are plain, and the ap- 
praising officers must comply with and enforce 
them.” 

The despatch boat Dolphin made her trial 
trip at sea on Thursday under the same con- 
ditions as if she were actually in commission. 
Her coal bunkers were full, and the weight of 
her future armament, of her stores, and of her 
crew was represented by an equivalent weiglit 
of pig iron. She made the run from Scotland 


Lightship to Barnegat and return in six hours, 
her average speed being at least 13.9 knots per 
hour, which is in excess of the Government 
requirement, On Friday Secretary Whituey 





telegraphed to the President of the Examining 
Board: ‘* Yesterday’s trial was, as you know, 
wholly valueless. It occurred without my 
orders or knowledge. I find that the orders 
were given bere in my absence ander a mis- 
take. To test her strength when subjected to 
the strain of a heavy sea was the object of the 
trial. I do not doubt her ability to run thirteen 
knots an hour in smooth water. 
know whether she is structurally weak or 
not.” He added that more tests should be re 
quired if necessary for the Board to make a 
proper determination of the vessel’s qualities. 


The report of the Court of Inquiry in the 
case of Paymaster-General J, A. Smith, Chief 
of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, 
Navy Department, made public on Tuesday, 
finds that he has been in many ways unfaithful 
to the trust imposed upon him by his office. 
The Secretary of the Navy has decided to order 
a court-martial for the trial of the case. 

Commissioner Mann summoned to his office 
in Washington on Monday the entire force of 
the Statistical Bureau of the Agricultural De- 
partment, numbering twenty-one persons, and 
announced that there would remain no money 
to pay their salaries after the 20th inst. They 
were all furloughed without pay from the 20th 
inst. until the Ist of July. 

The bill to apportion the State of Pennsyl 
vania into Congressional districts was passed in 
the Senate on Wednesday night over the 
Governor's veto by a two-thirds vote. The 
Republican majority is three less than two- 
thirds. Senator Agnew, Republican, an- 
nounced that he could not vote with his party, 
as the bill was unfair politically, and legal in 
other respects; but Senators Hart, Ross, of 
Green, Sutton, and Vandergnft, all Demo- 
crats, voted with the Republicans, making ex- 
actly the number necessary to pass the bill. 
The bill was, however, defeated in the House on 
Thursday by the votes of several Republicans. 


The Republican caucus of the New Hamp- 
shire legislators on Thursday night renomi- 
nated Henry W. Blair for United States Sena- 
tor on the first ballot. He received 108 votes, 
Ex-Secretary Chandler got 37. 


The Ohio Republican Convention on Thurs- 
day nominated Judge Joseph B. Foraker for 
Governor on the first’ ballot, with General 
tobert P. Kennedy for Lieutenant-Governor, 
Judge George W. Mellvane for the Supreme 
Court, John C. Brown for Treasurer, J. A. 
Kohler for Attorney-General, and Wells 8. 
Joucs for member of the Board of Public 
Works. Among the planks in the platform 
are the following: ‘*The Democratic party, 
which owes its national victory last fall to the 
wilful suppression of the ballot, cannot be 
looked to tor the enforcement of these consti- 
tutional guarantees, and the hope of the friends 
of equal laws and equal suffrage is in the Re- 
publican party, which pledges itself to wage 
the contest to a successful end. We are in 
favor of a protective tariff which will en- 
courage American development and furnish 
remunerative employment to American labor, 
and we are opposed to the British policy advo- 
cated by the Democratic party under the guise 
ot a tariff for revenue only. We demand res- 
toration of the wool duty of 1867, or its full 
equivalent, and we denounce the Democratic 
Congress for failing to make good the pledges 
they made in this behalf. The elevation to 
important and honorable offices of the Govern- 
ment of unrepentant rebels, whose political 
disabilities have not been removed, is a flagrant 
violation of the Constitution and an insult to 
the loyal people of the whole country ; and we 
denounce the Administration of President 
Cleveland for its general discrimination, in the 
appointments so far made, against Union sol- 
diers and Union men in behalf of those who 
fought against the Union.” 


It is asserted that Blaine is to take the stump 
for Foraker in Ohio. 

Governor Hill, of this State, on Thursday, 
vetoed the Broadway Arcade Railroad Bill, 


I want to | 





He has also vetoed Dr. Gunn’s Medical Col- 
lege Bill, the Brooklyn Bridge Bill, and the 
bill to provide for the computation and prepa- 
ration of ~ ‘t#in criminal statistics by the Pri- 
son Associauun of New York. 


Governor Hill on Saturday filed a document 
vetoing a great many items of the Supply Bill, 
among them: ‘‘ For the deficiency in the 
appropriation for the expenses of legislative 
committees, fees of counsel and stenographer 
engaged therein, and for other contingent ex- 
penses of the Legislature, $20,000; for the 
State Board of Health, for deficiency in their ap- 
propriation for sanitary inspectors, compen- 
sation and travelling expenses, $15,000; and for 
Commissioners of Emigration, for rebuilding 
landing wharf at Castle Gardenin the City of 
New York, $10,000, Not approved.” 


General Grant was on Tuesday taken from 
this city toa cottage on Mount McGregor, New 
York. He made the journey safely, but was 
much fatigued. 


While the epidemic at Plymouth, Penn., ap- 
pears to be rapidly abating, there is every symp- 
tom that it is about to break out in other and 
neighboring towns, Sugar Notch, a mining 
borough of about 2,000 people, is suffering 
from typhoid fever that promises to assume 
serious proportions, 


The Harvard base-ball nine have won the 
iuter-collegiate base-ball_ championship over 
Princeton, Yale, Amherst, Brown, and Dart- 
mouth. 


The body of Alexander H. Stephens was re- 
moved on Wednesday from Atlanta to its final 
resting place at his old home, Liberty Hall, 
Crawfordsville, Ga. 

Giovanni Francesco Secchi de Casali, editor 
and proprietor of L’Eco d'Italia, of this city, 
died on Wednesday morning, at his home in 
Elizabeth, N. J. Signor de Casali was born 
in Piacenza of a good family. In 1886, when 
scarcely seventeen years old, he conspired 
with other students against the Government, 
and was compelled to go abroad. He estab 
lisbed his newspaper here in 1848, and made 
it very influential among Italians. The King 
of Italy has several times honored him with 
decorations, 


James H. Rutter, President of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, died on 
Friday, at Irvington. He was 49 years of age. 
He suceveded Mr. Vanderbilt as President in 
May, 1883. 

FOREIGN. 

Mr. Parnell is elated at the overthrow of the 
Gladstone Ministry. He says: ‘‘We have 
taught a lesson to all future Cabinets. We 
have got rid of the present one, with its suc- 
cessive failures of Forster, Trevelyan, and 
Spencer; we have saved the only remaining 
industry of Ireland—whiskey—from a perma- 
nent burden; and we have put an end to coer- 
cion forever.” He adds that his party will 
give the Tories a fair trial. 

The London Standard authoritatively an- 
nounced on Wednesday that the Conserva- 
tives, if requested by the Queen, would under- 
take the formation of a new Ministry. 

A private deputation of Conservative mem- 
bers of Parliament waited upon Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the Marquis of Salisbury on 
Wednesday, and urged them to refuse office. 
The Marquis of Salisbury stated that if the 
Queen called them they must form a Govern- 
ment. He would support Sir Stafford North- 
cote as Premier, and he expected that the 
Queen’s commands would place Sir Stafford 
in that position. 


The London Standard on Thursday said: 
‘* There exists a suspicion which daily deepens, 
that the Gladstone Ministry courted their recent 
defeat for the purpose of concealing behind its 
excitement their own dissensions. The state- 
ments made since the defeat by some of the 
Liberal members who absented themselves 
from the vote on the fatal division, show that 
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the Government might have saved themselves 
on that vote if they had cared seriously to do 
so.” ; 

Lord Salisbury, at an informal conference 
with a number of Conservative members of 
the House of Commons on Thursday, said he 
would refuse office unless assured by the Libe- 
ral leaders that the factions of the Opposition 
would not hamper the Administration. If the 
Liberal majority were willing to give fair play 
to a Conservative Ministry, office might be ac- 
cepted. Without some such understanding 
between the leaders of both sides it would be 
impossible for the Conservatives to undertake 
the Government. The possibility of such an 
understanding is being discussed in the politi 
cal clubs. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, 
and other moderates, it is believed, would ac 
cede, While Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke would refuse. Lord Salisbury arrived 
at Balmoral on Friday. He received an en 
thusiastic reception along the route, 


In the House of Lords on Friday afternoon 
Lerd Granville announced that Mr. Gladstone 
had tendered to the Queen the resignation of 
himself and his entire Cabinet; that the Queen 
had accepted the resignations and had sum 
moned to her presence the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, who was now at Balmoral in conference 
with Her Majesty. Therefore, Lord Granville 
said he hoped the House would abandon all 
ordinary business. 


Mr. Gladstone, in announcing the accept- 
ance of his resignation by the Queen in the 
House of Commons on Friday, said the pre 
sent Government would go on with the pend 
ing legislation concerning the bill for the re- 
distribution of seats only with the full consent 
of the House. Sir Stafford Northcote, for the 
Opposition, said that his party desired te pro- 
ceed with the bill as rapidly as possible. ‘The 
House adjourned until Monday, when the 
amertments to the bill made by the Lords 
were discussed. 

The House of Commons on Monday com 
pleted the remaining stages of the bill granting 
an annuity to Princess Beatrice on the occasion 
of her marriage, and accepted all but two of 
the amendments made by the Lords to the Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill. On motion of Mr. 
Gladstone the House adjourned until Friday. 
The House of Lords also adjourned until Fri- 
day, when it is expected the Marquis of Salis- 
bury will announce his programme and _ prob- 
ably his Ministry. 

An important conference of leading Con- 
servatives was held in London on Tuesday. 
It was reported that Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Randolph Churchill reconciled their ditfer- 
ences, and that a Cabinet had been arranged. 


It was semi-ofticially announced in London 
on Tuesday evening that Sir Stafford North- 
cote will be created a peer and be given a 
minor place in the Cabinet; that Lord Salis- 
bury will be Premier and Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and that Sir Michael E. 
Hicks-Beach will be Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer and leader in the House of Commons 


The Queen has offered Mr. Gladstone an 
Earldom in recognition of his services. Mr 
Gladstone has asked that he be allowed to fore- 
go the honor. 

A committee of the House of Lords on Wed 
nesday began the consideration of the claim ot 
Major Maitland to the Lauderdale peerage. 
Major Maitland, in his petition to the Lords, 
says that he is the heir of the fourth son of the 
sixth Earl of Lauderdale, who, it is alleged, 
married Mary MacAdam in New York in 1/72, 
two days betore his death. Mary MacAdam 
had borne three sons to this fourth son of the 
sixth Earl, and it is contended by the petitioner 
(Major Maitland) that this marriage legitima 
tized the offspring. Sir James Maitland, a de- 
scendant of the fifth son of the sixth Earl of 
Lauderdale, contests the claim of Major Mait- 
land to the peerage. 

At Friday's hearing of the case, Mr. Stephen P. 
Nash testitied that, between the years 1691 and 





1830, the laws governing marriage in the State 
of New York required only a contract of mar 


riage made in the presence of Witnesses, without 


ceremony of any kind, In 1830 the New York 
marriage laws, he said, were revised. Munis 
ter Phelps also testified on the same point 
His testimony was similar to that of Mr. Nash 


The Lord High Chancellor moved that in con 
sideration of Mr. Phelps’s position he be a 
commodated with a seat in the body of 
house, This was a most unusual proceedit 
and the action is regarded as a special and ex 
traordinary mark of honor, and as an adequate 
recognition of the American Minister's courtesy 
in consenting to appear as witness before th 
Lords. When Mr, Phelps arose to leave the 
chamber their Lordships all rose and bo 
deferentially to him. 

At the furtner hearing on Saturday, United 
States Senator Edmunds and Mr. Fewlet 
expressed opinions contrary to those of Minis 


it 


ter Phelps and Mr. Stephen P. Nash, as 
given on Friday, respecting the New York 
marriage laws ot 1772. Messrs. Edmu ind 


Fowler believed that the publication of banns 
or the obtaining of a 
but they were unable to any judicia 
decisions showing that a marriage periormed 
without such ceremonials had ever been 
nulled, 

An account of the early life of th 
John Harvard, founder of Harvard Col 
lege, is promised by Mr. Rendle, ot South 
wark, England. He has found a re 
the date of Harvard's birth, parentage, and 
family residence in the parish of St. Saviour, 
and has traced the breaking up of the family 
in the great plague of 1625, 


license Was necessary 


cll 


The Rev. Edwin Paxton Hood, pastor of 
the Independent Chapel, Faleon Square, Lot 
don, and author of many religious, bistomes] 
and other works, is dead. He was sixty-tive 
years old. Among his books are lives ot 


Wordsworth and Swedenborg, * The Pee 
of Poverty,’ and ‘ The Uses of Biogra; lis 
A tire broke out on Friday afternoot 
india Museum *‘annex” to the great bu 
in which is being held the Internationa 

bition of Inventions at London The wh 
exhibition was threatened with destructior 
the vigorous efforts of the firemen confined the 


tlames to the India Museum building, which 
was damaged beyond repait 

A sensation has been caused in London by 
the publication of Lord Wolselev’s despatches 


denouncing the evacuation of thi Seudat Lik 
warns the Government that on the wit 
from Dongola the whole province wi 
up to anarchy and will revert from ¢ 


to barbarism. Withdrawal, he savs 

avert the struggle. The Mahdi in a tew vears 
will attack Egypt. The best policy 

military and a financial point of view, w 


be to attack the Mahdi at Khartun 

The Indian 
paper copyright bill, 
advocated in the United States 


Government proposes news 


slar ¢ } . : is 
sumMar bo the oO! t \ 


Earthquake shocks continue in the \ 
Cashmere. The towns of Bara 
Sopur have been utt I 
killed. 

Three hundred and t\ 
ties to the Austro Hungarian Reichsrath have 


‘7 
+ 
x 

s 


a 
- 


already been returned from the present ele 

tions. Of this 320 the Government party have 
elected 167, the German-Liberal party 132, and 
he 21 others have been elected by the com 
bined political elements of different kinds 


The following are provisions of the treaty of 


peace with France: French soldiers s 

enter Chinese territory nor shall Chines 

diers enter French territory. — The ’ . 
tween France and :Anam must not be of such 
a character as to embarrass China A boun 
dary commission shall be appointed to settle 
questions relating to the frontier by December 
next, The French shall construct a railway 


in Tonquin. If the Chinese wish to construct 
a railway they must construct a French rail 
way. ‘The treaty shall endure for ten years 





Existing negotiations shall remain unchanged 
Phe French shall evacuate Chinese territory di 
rectly 

Phe death of Admiral Courbet, the com 
mandant of the French tleet in Chinese waters 
Was ti ed « Monday The Admiral 
died on board his ship, the sta from pros 
ra bros ‘ by overwork and mental 
AMNICT His recent operations around For 
TOSA 1 « Min Kiver brought him into 
prominence the most notable operation was 
the Thit t Foo Choo or August V3 
IsS4, 

i iF s Ernest Henn de Cha 
I 1d-l ! ! r of the French Senate 
s dend ee lity St Vear of his age he 
\ ‘ t e cl commiuinders during the 
sit { Paris, a wis Minist f the Interior 

is.¢ 1} e Vears liter he was clected a 
Senator Ile was a pr inent member of the 
Ce rai ¢ Ret ed Churches 

C1 s Alph nse Loon Renier, the eminen 
I eloarcha st, died in Paris Friday in 
ee Se Ve ay Ve Ss Mar : 

By fn rr stone staircase in’ a 
eourth i rs, | at n Wednesday 
24 | We " ix Ib ined Lie 

WA \ poople who had 

1, eX \ i Dive 

} shai . i was te Many of the 
Wi na Ww 

l e Fre K Charles Germany 
neplew I n \W im, and Knewn 
. in t M ra \ uy 

\\ tVosever } \ ife 
l ved military promise. in 
st 1 | end { he first 

1 tis \us i he or 

! SaNOns L tae ove 
8 ~ sw irkably swif ind 
‘ its Aus i General 
13 t t ah s drove the 
Aus Sa \V \ ‘ ul vik 

\ \ \ wid oft the 
( wn i \ \ ‘ e Second 
\ \ sts t ‘ I) Tina tine 
Kranco-Gert no war of ISs71 he had still 

. . v his eneralship, 

rwhich mace 

st conspicuous and brilliant 

wures ‘ hie Was placed in com 
Second German Army Corps of 

a " I tiis wreutest feat was the siege 

i Mi Which resulted in the 
‘ Marshal Bavaine with 150.000 

I his he Was created a Field Marshal 
ti s ‘ i Army of the Loire, re 

a) ins © Le Mans,and compelled 
Gy 1 ( Vto withdraw his forces to the 

“ y 

Ir} nal returns of the recent elections for 
Representatives — te he Austrian Reichsrath 
have ‘ Ve The result is that 191 
Minis sts and 1382 German Liberals have 

ned Lhe German Liberals, accord- 

g ese figures, lose 15 seats. The Ku 

wnians, Italians, and Centrals secure 22 seats, 
na t Democrats 3 seats 

Tha announcement is made that the 
Pope sg i lus Sanction to the decisions of 


lrish bishops upon the questions submitted 


o the it their recent meeting in Rome. 
Cholera is raging in the provinces of Valen 


cia, Castellon dela Plana, and Murcia, and in the 
city of Madrid, Spain. ‘Thirty thousand peo 
ple have ted from Murcia 

A despatch from Fort Pitt, dated June 10, 
said General Middleton, who has been pur- 


suing Big Bear, has found the country impas 
sable for horses, and is on his return to this 
place supplies for the North have been 
countermanded., Phe probabilities are that 
the command will leave for home at once.” 


Intelligence reached Winnipeg on Friday that 
Big Bear was coming back to meet Middleton’s 
force. the Indian chief having collected all his 
forces for a desperate break tor victory. 

The State of Panama has been declared un- 
der martial law. 
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THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


Tne position of the Tories in England begins 
to assume a comic air, in view of their unwill- 
ingness to take office unless Mr. 


Mr. Gladstone made any such’ promise, how- 
ever, it would be a promise to do for the 
Tories what he was unable to do for himself. 
The reason he was defeated the other day 
was, not that he had too many Tories in front 
of him, but that he had too few Liberals be- 
hind him. In fact, he fell because his follow- 
ers would not follow him for his sake and that 
of his party. The notion that they would fol- 
low him now, on such matters as the Irish 
Coercion Bill, for the sake of the Tories and in 
order to enable Lord Salisbury to stay in office 
creditably tii! the election, is little short of 
ludicrous. 

So also are the complaints of the victors that 
the vanquished allowed themselves to be van- 
quished so easily. Some of the bitterest op- 
ponents of Mr. Gladstone are now denouncing 
him savagely because the Liberal ‘‘ whips” 
were not more urgent in bringing up their 
forces. The whip is a member who, like Lord 
Richard Grosvenor at present, makes it his busi- 
ness to keep in constant communication with 
the rank and file of the party in the House, 
and to ascertain, for the information of his 
chief, what they are thinking and saying, who 
among them are ‘‘ disgruntled” and why, and to 
give them timely notice of a division which is 
thought by the leaders to be important. He is, in 
fact, a sort of aide-de-camp to the Prime Minis- 
ter, and on him largely depends the maintenance 
of cordial and loyal relations between the Cabinet 
and their supporters. Not only is he called 
‘‘a whip,” however, but the notices he sends 
out requesting members to be in their places on 
a certain day, or during a ceriain debate, are 
also called ‘‘whips,” and it depends on their lan- 
guage whether they are ‘‘ urgent” or ordinary. 
In the present case Lord Richard Grosvenor 
declares that he was very particular in seeing 
that every Liberal member got his whip either by 
mail or messenger for the budget debate, which 
is probably correct. But the Conservatives now 
say that he ought to have made the whip more 
urgent in its tone, and to his answer that it 
was urgent, they answer that it was not more 
urgent than other whips issued for very ordi- 
nary occasions. All this is of course rather fun- 
ny, coming from men who, when they won in the 
division, jumped on theirseats and waved their 
hats and cheered themselves hoarse. They now 
declare, in short, that their designs toward Mr. 
Gladstone were very much what the Scotch 
minister had in mind with regard to a certain 
well-known sinner when he prayed, ‘Lord 
shak’ him o’er the mouth o’ hell, but dinna 
drop him in!” They wanted, in short, to 
frighten and worry him, and discredit him, 
but not to turn him out. 

One of the oddest incidents in the episode is, 
that ostensibly neutral newspapers like the 
Times see nothing nearly so discreditable in the 
Tory conduct of pretending to wish to take 


possession of the Government without being’ 


ready to do so, asin Gladstone’s pretending 
to defend his position when he was really 
ready to yield it. The fact is, that there rested 


on the Tories a far stronger obligation to keep 
¢ 


Gladstone | 
gives them a pledge of general support. If | 





Gladstone’s Cabinet going until the  elec- 
tion than can possibly rest on Glad- 
stone to start a Tory Ministry now. Every 


interest, home and foreign, required, as is now 
that the hands of the Liberal Minister 
should be upheld until the country could be 
appealed to. A Salisbury Ministry, upheld by 
Gladstone in doing things on which Gladstone’s 
own Cabinet was divided, would be a political 
monster, which would be killed before the 
general election by mere laughter. 

At the Cobden Club dinner on Saturday, both 
Chamberlain and Dilke came out boldly for 
local self-government for Ireland, and were 
loudly applauded. This means clearly that 
coercion is dead,and the Irish have substantially 
won their fight. The Radicals are pledged to 
home rule in some sort, or, inother words, to 
the assimilation of Insh government to English 
and Scotch government, and the Radicals 
are the men of the future. They will, 
when the first opportunity offers, bring this 
protracted experiment of sham constitutional 
government in Ireland to an end. At the 
same time will come to an end the experiment 
of governing the island by ‘‘English gentle- 
men.” Itis high time it was governed by such 
materials the Irish themselves supply. 
However poor these may be, the results can- 
not be worse than those obtained during the 
last century and a half by the English system. 

The part the Parnellites have played in 
bringing about the defeat of the Ministry has 
naturally greatly elated them. They have not 
simply shown their strength in the existing con- 
dition of English parties, but they have secured 
what was their main object, the defeat of the at- 
tempt to renew the Coercion Bill,and have driven 
from office its principal advocate, Lord Spencer. 
Two such triumphs may well rejoice a mere 
handful of men, as a sign of what they may 
accomplish when their force is trebled or quad- 
rupled, as it undoubtedly will be, in the next 
Parliament. Parnell, in fact, like all other men 
whose business is not to speculate or to preach, 
but to work, must be judged by what he accom- 
plishes. His methods, when he began his opera- 
tions seven years ago, were, we confess, as odious 
to us as anybody, but we cannot get over the fact 
that he has accomplished more in these seven 
years than all preceding Irish agitators had 
done in seventy-five. He has taken the Irish 
question out of the category of bores to be dis- 
missed annually after a dreary debate, to which 
no one listened, and has made it one of the 
practical problems of British politics, which 
Englishmen ponder, and which any man who 
takes office in England now is compelled to 
take up on pain of political ruin. It is to Par- 
nell, also,that Ireland owes the Land Act, which 
would before his day have been laughed at in 
any assemblage of Englishmen as a chimera, 
and owes the near approach of a system of lo- 
cal government which will, for the first time 
in their history, give Irishmen some experi- 
ence of practical politics. 

His system has been very simple. It is based 
on the theory that if you seek to serve a country 
which labors under the misfortune of being 
governed by the public opinion of another very 
different, utterly unsympathetic, unimaginative, 
and busy country, you must adopt any means 
that will fix its attention on your grievances. 
If you have tried in vain the methods of or- 


seen, 


as 





dinary agitation, public meetings, anu news- 
paper articles, and then Parliamentary debates, 
you must resort to such others as are within your 
reach. Accordingly, he went to work deliber- 
ately to obstruct all English government, in 
order to get Irish questions attended to, and he 
was not at all nice in his modes of obstruction. 
To those who found fault with him because 
he would not trust such a good old man as Mr. 
Gladstone, he said frankly that Gladstone, no 
matter how good his intentions might be, 
could only do for Ireland what English opinion 
would let him do, and if the ill treatment of 
Gladstone was necessary to force English opi- 
nion up to the Irish mark, ill treated Gladstone 
must be. Individual feelings cannot be con- 
sidered by a man who has a nation’s cause in 
his hands, and if Parnell did not believe he 
had a nation’s cause in his hands, he could 
not for so many years have supported the 
contest from which issuing 
victorious. He is a gent!eman in the conven- 
tional sense of the term, by birth and posi- 
tion. As the ordinary, placable, well-man- 
nered Irish member of Parliament, he could 
have enjoyed everything that is enjoyable in 
English society. He has chosen, instead of 
this, the lot of an outcast in London, and 
contented himself with living and working 
with men some of whom he must on many 
accounts heartily despise. 

The expectation of the Liberal politicians at 
presMt is, apparently, that Gladstone, if he 
does not break down physically, will be carried 
back to power by a popular uprising greater 
even than that of 1880. For his defeat has 
been largely due to the lukewarmness toward 


he is now 


him which seems invariably to overtake 
the Whiggish Liberals after a few years 


of residence in London. Society in London, 
both that in which Whiggish Liberals from the 
country live, and that in which they would 
like to live, is intensely anti-Gladstone. In 
fact, it hates him with a cordial hatred, and it 
infects everybody who enters it, if not with 
dislike of him, with doubts about his strength 
with the country. The consequence is,that he 
has every few years to appeal to the provinces 
fora fresh and ringing affirmation that he is not 
only a great minister, but the greatest England 
has had since the final triumph of Parliamen- 
tary government—greater than Walpole, great- 
er than either of the Pitts, greater than Peel, 
greater than Disraeli—not simply a Parliamen- 
tary orator of the first order, but a legislator 
such as no modern country can boast. He might, 
indeed, by simply pomting his critics to the 
statute-bock, justify the retort of Guizot to 
some of his Parliamentary persecutors, ‘‘ You 
may rise as much as you please, or as much 
as you can—you will never reach the level of 
my contempt.” 


BOSTON AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tne passage by the Massachusetts Legislature 
of what is called the Metropolitan Police 
Bill for Boston is an event which should 
command wide attention. The measure takes 
the power of appointing Police Commission- 


ers from the municipal authorities, and vests 
! 
| it in the Governor of the State. 


In other 
words, it makes the Commonwealth for the 
first time the practical ruler of the metropo- 
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lis in many of the most important preroga- 
tives of local government, instead of leaving 
the people to govern thems: lves. 

Two motives combined to carry the Dill 
through the Legislature. One was _ purely 
partisan, The Democrats have secured politi- 
cal control of Boston, and seem likely to retain 
it. The Republicans have the Governorship 
and the Legislature, and are pretty certain to 
keep them. The temptation for narrow parti- 
sans, Who wanted to see the Police Board a 
Republican body, to make it so by an arbitrary 
use of their power in the State Government, 
was thus strong. The party aspect of the 
question becomes perfectly clear when one re- 
flects that, if the Democrats had elected their 
excellent candidate for Governor last fall, a 
Republican Legislature would never have 
thought of such a thing as giving Mr. Endicott 
the appointment of Boston’s Police Commis- 
sioners. 

But the desire for partisan advantage alone 
would not have sufficed to carry through so 
revolutionary a change. The _ political motive 
was reinforced by an honest demand for the 
passage of the bill from many good citizens of 
Boston without reference to party lines. These 
people declared that the police force of the city 
was utterly demoralized; that the laws, espe 
cially those regarding liquor-selling and gam- 
bling, were not enforced; that there was no 
hope of securing reform at the hands of the 
voters; and that moral ruin sure to 
overtake the city unless the State came to 
the rescue by assuming control of the police 
administration. There is no doubt that these com- 
plaints were well founded. The tone of munici- 
pal administration in Boston has been deteriorat- 
ing for a good while, and the bad effects are na- 
turally most evident in the Police Department. 
There is no doubt, either, that the Republican 
Governor is likely to give the city a better Board 
of Commissioners than the present one. The 
immediate consequences of the change, so far 
as they appear on the surface, are quite likely 
to be good, and its advocates will probably be 
able to show three months hence that the laws 
are better enforced than they have been for 


was 


some time past. 

Nevertheless, in the large view this change is 
a step backward. It is not a new thing for Leg- 
islatures to tinker with city charters, or for parti- 
sans to take advantage of a legislative majority 
to seize control of city offices. Nor is ita 
novelty to have the claim set up that a Legisla- 
ture can do better forthe people of a city than 
the people can do for themselves. New York 
has had a surfeit of such experiencesat Albany, 
and large cities in other States have had doses 
of the same legislative remedy. What makes 
the Massachusetts business at once note- 
worthy and discouraging, is the fact that 


what are known as the better classes not 
only accept but even demand the inter- 
ference of the State. The main local oppo 


sition to the measure has come from the 
Democratic Machine in the city, while the 
claim of its advocates that the wealth, intelli 
gence, and morality of Boston are for the 
most part on their side, appears to be well 
founded. In short, the men who ought, by 
virtue of their superior advantages, to accom- 
plish the most for the good government of the 
city, throw off the burden upon the broad back of 


! 
|» 








the State, and fold their arms with a self-satis- 
fied air, as though they had thus vindicated 
their good citizenship. 

The pretence that there is anything unique 
about the condition of Boston which demands 
the introduction of so un-American 
patriotic a system, is absurd. 


and un- 
It is complained 
that the foreign element is so large that dema 
gogues can easily rally a majority at the polls 
in support of bad candidates and vicious poli 
cies. But the proportion of foreign-born to 


the whole number of inhabitants is no large 


ls ° 
| in Boston than in Brooklyn, and is much 


smaller than in either New York or Chica; 

Moreover, the assumption that bad government 
is in exact ratio to the proportion of foreign-born 
voters was disproved long ago by the experience 
of Philadelphia, which, with a larger pereent 
city, allowed its government to fall into the 
hands of the worst municipal ring 


age of native inhabitants than any other larg 


erxcept 
Tweed's, ever known. The statistics of illite 
racy equally disprove the theory that Boston 
is suffering from any unprecedented infusi 
And certainly 


his favorite city 


of ignorance in her population 
no Bostonian will admit that 
is less prepared to cope with ignorance, vic 
and crime than New York or Chicago by reason 
of her having poorer schools, fewer churches 
and less efficient reformatory agencies 
The main trouble with Boston 

public spirit. How serious, and even al 
this has become only 


is the decav ¢ f 





appears when ong 
members that Massachusetts was the birthplac: 


of self-government on this continent, 


ton the stronghold of the new move t 
The fathers of the New England comn 
wealth made the control of its local affai 


each community the cornerstone of 
structure. They little dreamed that th 
would ever come when the peop! 
tropolis would confess their inability longer 
govern themselves, and throw themselves uy 
the mercy of the State. Ifthat spirit were wv 
spread inthe country, the 
would be most disquieting. 
population in 18s80 
dwelt in cities, 
proaches closely to a full quarter. If 


¢ Of Ws tit 


utlook for the future 
Of our whol 
nore 


than 22 per cent 


and the proport 


cities cannot govern themselves, the experim 
of popular government for the nation is a pr 
destined failure. The strea 
higher than its source 

But our cities can govern themselves, if they 
will only try. New York. Brooklyn, Philadel 
phia, Chicago, have proved this. Boston has 
never sunk so low as any of them, and cach of 
them had greater obstacles t 
now confront Boston. Yet th 
afoot by the Committee of in New York 
in 1871, the Committee of One Hundred in 
Philadelphia a few years later, and the Citizens 
Committee and the Young Republican Clu 
Brooklyn still more recently, 
hearts of thes 
while the result 


weeks ago proved that even in that city, where 


overcome taan 
movements set 


Seventy 


great cities 


of the Chicago election a 


the conditions of the problem are most diffi 
cult, a wonderfully shrewd demagogue might 
have been overthrown if honest citizens had 


only struck hands earlier and worked a littl 
harder. The men 
ment everywhere outnumber those 
bad, but they can never secure it except by 


who want good govern- 


who want 


hard work, nor maintain it except by ceaseless 
Vigilance 
THE IMERICAN”™ ISSU} V Pol ‘ 
THERE Was a vast amount of talk 
last campaign about the intens Am 
ism f Mr. Blaine a t \ 
which he represented. Many efforts 
made to get an exact definit 
but they were never successful It w 
very Vagueness which gave the w 
value. Whenever a Blaine disciple f 
self worsted in an argut 
his ¢ i didate 4 ld LiWAaVSs ‘ 
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put the Democrats 
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with \ \ < 
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th lias 
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English mission was 
An . 
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t i 
is VW Ay \ 
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. y i] S . \ 
erowth for Mr. Bla pass from tl 
cus on An } hie ¢ i 
pien a ex \r ‘ 
W) t ] \ = i ed 1 { 
| . ) rl 
ha ly parody the old R dhead dk 
claraliot Resolved, First, that ef I 
xs es s Resolved, Second, that we 
aire tl s = § imake a decia ation like this 
Res 1. First, tuat America belongs to the 
Americans Resolved, Second, that we are the 


This is about wl 


Americans it they did. but 
they did not explain what Americanism was 


Recent dey have thrown a great 


light 1por this mystery, Secretary Whitney 
has begun to show us what Robeson, Chand 
ler, Roach, and Butler understood by Ameri 


naval affairs. It meant plenty of 
idle 


1 navy-yvards, and nice fat contracts 


canism in 


‘repairs, enormous forces of working 
men in tl 
for wood pre “ rving processes whic h were not 
worth a cent 


larger scale 


Secretary Manning, on a much 
is showing us what it meantin the 
Custom-houses of the land. It meant in 
1884 loss to the United States 
Treasury of $65,000,000, a sum large enough 
to very formidable 
force of devoted ‘‘ Americans.” And it meant, 


a pre mbable 


nourish handsomely a 
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besides this direct loss, a vast injury to the 
interests of American business men. Upon 
this point the testimony of Mr. Reed, of the 
firm of Bates, Reed & Cooley, one of the 
largest dry-goods houses in this city, is very 
Ile said to a J/eradd reporter a day 


or two ago: 


striking. 


“This system of corruption which the Govern- 
ment has undertaken to uproot is driving all the 
honest importers out of business. So vast is the 
fraud that our house can buy geods in New York 
from the fraudulent importers cheaper than we 
canin Europe with all the advantages of money 
and organization. It is simply killing us in cer- 
tain lines. We have the cash to pay for goods in 
Europe, and we have pecple there who will sell 
to us as cheap as they sell to any one. Unless we 
descend to conspiracy against the Government we 
cannot get our goods into New York at a price 
that will allow us to compete with those who cheat 
the revenue service.” 

** How is the stealing done ?” 

‘‘In this way. A manufacturer on the other 
side sends an agent here, who opens an importing 
house. The manufacturer and the agent agree upon 
as low a price to invoice the goods as they think 
the appraisers can be induced to pass upon. Of 
course, this price is far below the real selling 

rice. With tho aid of a sharp broker anda 
ittle perjury the goods are sworn through the 
Custom-house. You can see what a field for 
bribery there is in a business which involves mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars. Well, when 
the goods are delivered in New York at a low 
value, of course the duty is very small. 
That is what gives the dishonest im- 
porter his advantage. The manufacturer and 
the agent ‘whack up,’ to use a slang term. It is 
for the Government to learn who else receives 
any profit from these transactions. Foreigners 
come here without any record or any ticular 
advantage in trade, except what they have 
through the Custom-house, and im four years 
they amass a fortune that it would take an ordi- 
nary American merchant twenty years to make. 
Then they go back to Europe and settle down as 
rich men. They cheat the Government out of its 
duties and spend the money in their own country. 
It is aburning shame that in America our Ame- 
ricon merchants are to be driven out of trade be- 
cause they are honorable.” 


That is a full and accurate definition of ‘‘Ame- 
ricanism ” as the term was used last summer. 
It was so understood by every worker in the 
party who was proclaiming his devotion to it 
on the stump. Under the pretence of protect- 
ing American industries and American labor, 
what were they doing? In the first place, they 
were getting a fine living for themselves. As 
saviours of the country, defenders of the rights 
of the colored man, and obstructers of the pay- 
ment of the rebel debt, they considered them- 
selves entitled to this. In the second place, 
they were advocating the perpetuation of a 
system which was robbing the American Gov- 
ernment of millions of dollars a year. This 
was necessary in order to keep strong and 
healthy the party organization, and withstand 
the efforts of the Confederacy to get into the 
saddle again, At the same time they were 
driving honest American importers out of 
business, were greatly injuring honest Ameri- 
car manufacturers, and were enabling dis- 
honest foreign manufacturers and merchants to 
get rich at the expense of honest Americans. 
It should be remembered that this is the same 
Americanism which rejoiced in the codpera- 
tion and companionship of the dynamite Irish 
faction. Having resolved that America be- 
longed to them, these, the elect of American- 
ism, believed that any means to retain posses- 
sion were justifiable. 


If this is not the correet definition of the 


Americanism of last summer, what do the 
comments of the Republican organs upon the 
President's course mean ? They said that he 


, 





entered office amid the jubilant cheers of the 
whole British press; they say daily that he 
is doing those things which Mr. Blaine would 
not have done, and is failing to do those 
things which Mr. Blaine would have done. 
In other words, he is antagonizing Ameri- 
canism. And yet he is making a thorough 
civil-service reform Administration; is refus- 
ing to make appointments which are parti- 
san and unfit; is abolishing the abuses in the 
Navy Department, and is breaking up the 
enormous conspiracy against the Government 
and American business interests in the customs 
service. If he is un-American in this course, 
then the description which we have given of 
Americanism is the only correct and logical 
one. 


MEXICAN POLITICS. 


Tne second session of the present Mexican 
Congress, which came to its close on the 31st 
of May, seems to have marked a new stage 
in the slavish subordination of that body to 
the Executive. Perhaps the most striking 
proof of this is found in the method of dealing 
with the Government finances. From the 
report of the committee which unites 
the functions of our Committees on Ways 
and Means, and on Appropriations, the follow- 
ing state of affairs appears. The es- 
timated revenues of the next fiscal year from 
customs and taxes, under the most favorable 
circumstances, will not exceed $30,000,000, 
From that sum must be deducted, however, 30 
per cent. of all the receipts from customs, 
since that proportion has been already pledged 
as follows: 15 per cent. to the National Bank 
of Mexico to secure the interest on loans; 7 per 
cent. to the account of railroad subventions; 3 
for the improvement of harbors, and 5 for 
the payment of maturing debts; leaving 
thus but little over $20,000,000 of available in. 
come. Yet the Committee recommended and 
Congress voted appropriations to the different 
departments of the Government, amounting to 
no less than $34,000,000. The report admits 
that there is a prospect of a heavy deficit, but 
cheerfully hopes that it will not very greatly ex- 
ceed that of the past three years, a period during 
which the country has been prospering notwith- 
standing annual deficits. Furthermore, with the 
ample powers conceded to the President to nego- 
tiate loans,there need be no fear, the Committee 
thinks, that things will not come out satisfac- 
torily in the end. It isno wonder that the com- 
mercial classes in Mexico, already greatly de- 
pressed, are inclined to indulge in gloomy ap- 
prehensions at the probability of new schemes 
of oppressive taxation, and the negotiation of 
ruinous loans. But so the President willed it 
to be, and so it is. 

A curious illustration of the intricacies of 
Mexican politics has been furnished in the sup- 
posed rupture between President Diaz and ex- 
President Gonzales. This grew out of the ne- 
cessity of submitting the accounts of the last 
year of the latter’s Administration to an audit- 
ing committee of Congress. According to the 
law, this committee, which has had all the 
material in hand since last fall, should have pre- 
sented a report on the second day of this spring’s 
session—that is, two months ago. But, on one 
flimsy pretext and another, its report was delayed 





until the near approach of the constitutional 
limit of the session. This prolonged evasion 
of duty was rightly surmised to indicate irregu- 
larities in the accounts, which could not stand 
the light of day. But it was thought that Diaz 
would never allow his friend Gonzales to 
be disgraced, and it was alleged that all 
this unlawful delay was in accordance with his 
orders, and that no report would be made at all. 
Yet, to the surprise of all, two days before the 
close of the session, the Committee brought in 
its report to the effect that grave abuses had 
been found, and recommending the presenta- 
tion for impeachment of the last Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Treasurer-General. 

The debate which followed gave occasion 
for the most damaging charges against the 
last Administration, the members of which, 
from the President down, were openly 
charged, in the midst of the frantic applause 
of the galleries, with systematic robbery of 
the public funds. The report was adopted 
by a vote of 142 to 40, the heretofore thick- 
and-thin supporters of Gonzales making haste 
to trim their sails to the wind from the new 
quarter. The ex-President himself was re- 
ported to have left the capital in a fury, vow- 
ing vengeance upon his perfidious friend 
Diaz, and it was the common belief that 
the relations between the two would hence- 
forth be bitterly hostile. But the older 
and shrewder observers are of the opinion 
that it was all a pretty farce; that Diaz found 
it necessary to do something to quiet the popu- 
lar indignation, and so allowed the Committee 
to make their report; but that nothing will ever 
come of the impeachment, and that the whole 
affair will row be allowed to lapse. In support of 
their view they point to a large number of 
technical defences which might be successfully 
urged in behalf of the accused officials, and 
also declare that Diaz was with Gonzales up to 
the last moment before the latter’s departure, 
in the most friendly and confidential conversa- 
tion. 











THE DUKE OF MONTMORENCY. 


Paris, June 5, 1885. 


IN a time very fertile in powerful and original 
characters, Anne of Montmorency stands in the 
foremost rank. The life of the great Constable 
has never been well written, in the spirit of the 
modern historical schools, which is not content 
with second-hand opinions but will have ori- 
ginal documents. Much may be said about 
this modern documentary school, for the use 
of written documents requires criticism, choice, 
discussion ; people can lie in letters as well as 
in words, and it is not always easy to discern 
in the florid style of the sixteenth century what 
is the part of truth, and what of deceit 
and exaggeration. At the same time it 
must be confessed that history hardly de- 
serves the name when it does not rest on docu- 
ments of the period which it intends to resusci- 
tate. M. Francis Decrue, Doctor of the Faculty 
of Letters of Paris, has devoted his time to 
Anne of Montmorency; he has copied nearly 
eight hundred letters, almost all inedited, of the 
famous warrior, which were written from Febru- 
ary, 1520, to February, 1567. He has collected 
extracts or analyses of nearly 8,000 letters ad- 
dressed to him during the reign of Francis I. He 
has consulted in our great National Library 
three inedited and manuscript biographies of 
him, 
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Marshal Montmorency belonged to the race 
of Bouchard, the first lord of Montmorency, who 
was a Knight of the Duchy of France in the 
tenth century. (We give this name of Duchy of 
France to the lands of the descendants of Robert 
le Fort, Comte de Paris.) During the middle 
ages the descendants of Bouchard grew 
more and more important, and became allied 
with the royal families of France and England, 
and with the Dukes of Savoy. They played a 
significant part in the war between France and 
England, as their domains were chiefly in the dis 
puted borderland of the valley of the Oise, all 
along which and its affluents their castles were 
spread. Anne of Montmorency was born at Chan- 
tilly on March 15, 1493. Chantilly was then a 
stronghold, built on a rock, surrounded on all 
sides by springs and marshes, and thus isolated 
from the main land. Not far away were Mello, 
another castle of the family, and Ecouen, in the 
neighborhood of Montmorency. 

His education was much neglected. He learned, 
however, to write, which he never did otherwise 
than imperfectly, and his ignorance did not pre- 
vent him from becoming later one of the mest 
eminent patrons of the art of the Renaissance. He 
was at an early age placed near Francis, the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown, and lved with 
Monsieur Francois, as he was then called, 
at Amboise, near the Countess of Angouléme, 
Louise of Savoy, the mother of the young Prince. 
He was seventeen years old when he went with 
Louis XII. to Italy, under the name of M. de la 
Rochepot (as he had received the estate of Ls 
Rochepot from his father). Brantéme says: ‘* The 
first time that he crossed the mountains to learn 
theart of war, M. de Montmorency, his father, 
gave him only five hundred francs, with good 
arms and good horses, in order that he should suf 
fer and not have everything easy, and that he 
should learn how to make a virtue of neces- 
sity.” J.a Rochepot among the volun- 
teers on the field of battle of Ravenna, where 
Gaston de Foix, Duke of Nemours, the nephew 
of the King of France, found a glorious death. 
The year afterward La Trémoille was beaten at 
Novara, and the French army returned to 
France. 

In the absence of La Rochepot his sister had 
married Gaspard of Coligny, Lord of Coligny 
and ChA&tiilon-sur-Loing. Soon after his return 
Louis XII. died, and Francis of Valois became 
King of France (January 1, 1515). The bril- 
liant youth of the Renaissance came to power with 
him: all the thrones of Europe were occupied by 
young men—in England by Henry VIIL., in Cas- 
tile by Charles of Austria. La Rochepot be- 
came a gentleman of the bed-chamber of Fran 
cis I.; he followed him to Italy, and at 
Marignano he distinguished himselrt near his 
King. When Francis, after his re- 
turned to France, La Rochepot remained at 
Milan under the orders of the Constable of 
Bourbon, ard afterward of M. de Lautrec. 
He only returned to France in 1516, after the 
death of his elder brother, and was appointed 
by the King captain of the castles of Vincennes 
and of the Bastille, those historical fortresses 
which commanded the capital of France. He 
was one of the King’s favorites, and he accom 
panied him to the famous interview of the Champ 
du Drap @Or (June, 1520). He was afterward 
sent to Henry VIII. by his master, and saw him at 
Calais, where he fulfilled a mission concerning 
the fortifications erected by the French at Ardres. 
In recompense of this service, he received the 
guardianship of the great forest which adjoins 
the forest of Chantilly. 

A war was imminent between Charles V. and 
Francis, and Francis sent La Rochepot to inspect 
Sedan, Mouzon, Meéziéres, the frontier places of 
the north, which belonged to an ally of France, 


was 


victory a 


Robert de la Marck, Lord of Sedan and Bouil- 
lon. Hostilities began with the siege of Meuzon 
(August, 1521), which was taken by the Ger- 
mans. La Rochepot threw himself with three 
hundred men into Méziéres, which soon after 
ward was besieged ; he defended the place for 
a whole month against the Imperial forces and 
forced them to retreat. Francis sent for 
him and for Bayard in his campaign made 
for the relief of Tournay, which was besieged 
by the Emperor. Tke campaign was lost, and 
Charles took Tournay, at the same time that 


Lautree lost Milan in Italy, which had re 
mained for six years under the domination 
of France. Francis I. sent La Rochepot with 


the Bastard of Savoy, grand-maitre of France, 
Marshal Chabannes to Switzerland to 
raise a levy of 16,000 infantry for the relief 
of Lautrec and the Duchy of Milan. La Roche 

pot started out with the Captain 
Jean de Diesbach at the beginning of Decem 
ber, 1521, and succeeded in his undertaking, not 

withstanding the opposition of Zurich, with the 
help of Lucerne. Onthe Gthof February the Bas 
tard of Savoy, who had crossed the Alps of 
Grisons, met at Bellinzona the Swiss troops sent 
by La Rochepot. He established his headquarters 
on the road from Milan 
house of the Trivulce family, 
with him and began the siege of Novara; 


and 


Jermese 


to Paris in a country 
La Rochepot was 
he took 
the place, and the Swiss, who only entered the 
town after his own sacked 
it and killed all Roche 
pot a few days afterward entered Vigevano, 
These exploits did not hinder 
of the Duke Sforza with Prospero Co 


hommes darmes, 


the inhabitants. Le 


the junction 
Francis 


lonna. They entered Milan together in April, 
1522. The storming of Novara did much, how 
ever, for the prestige of the French arms in 


Italy, and the reputation of La Rochepot was 
greatiy increased by it. The did 
not end well. Marshal de Foix capitulated at 
Cremona; and La Rochepot, who had been sent 
on a mission to Venice, could not hinder the 
Republic from entering into an alliance with the 
Emperor, who had become the master of Italy 
He returned to France, with some difficulty, 
through Switzerland, and on his return, he was 
made a Marshal of France (August 6, 1522), 
and a of the Order of St. Michael 
He became thus a very great personage (there 
were at the time only tive marshals and thirty-six 
knights of Saint Michael). 
a summary of all the campaigns of the Marshal of 


campaign 


member 


We cannot give even 
Montmorency. His heroism at Pavia was much ad 
mired; he was thrown from his horse and made a 
prisoner with the King. 
cis I. brought the King and the subject cl 
haa 
choose his companions, and the King of 


The captivity of Fr 





ms to 
gether, as Charles V allowed 
France 
had named Montmorency, with a few others 
Everybody knows the famous letter of Francis | 
* Tout est The letters 
of Montmorency to his wife, after Pavia, are not 
full of faults of orth 
negouations which followed, 
Was very useful t 
and when they both became free, hi 
at its greatest height. 

We must look upon Anne 


Vhonneur 


perdu sauf 
so eloquent; they 
In the 
Montmorency 


are 


graphy. 





of Montmorency : 


As 
a type of a transition period. Though he had 
still some traits of the feudal chieftain. by rea- 
son of the immensity of his domains, the pos- 
session of many strongholds, the command of 
distinct troops, a number of valuable privi- 
leges, A Very extensive patronage, he was at the 
same time of necessity a courtier . he could not 


A word from his 
master gave him no alternative but to obey 


dispense with the royal favor. 
to revolt; and revolt was punished with cap 
ital punishment. After the deliverance of the 
King, Montmorency entered upon the functions of 


Grand Master of France, and during this period 
which extends from 1126 to UM1, he was virtually 
the head of the administrat 
For tifteen years he was the dominant Minister 
of State after 
1550, France, 
he represented the peace that 
moment Was somewhat identified with the party 
f the Pope He had om 


the side of the 


on of the country 
In that period, and especially 
te 
which 


when a Spanish queen came 


party, at 
of the Emperor and 


servative instincts, and stood on 


great powers of the age He was, however 
obliged to make war, from 1286 to 1429, as his 
own King refused to fulfil tl conditions of 
the treaty of Madrid He triad to say 
Burgundy, and made every effort to secure the 
triumph of the League of Cognax Burgundy 
was saved, and Francis then wanted fo nm 

quer the Milanese provinces. Montianereney long 
hoped to secure them for his master by treaty 
and to obtain this result by ailiance wath the 
King of England, Henrv VIIL, or with Pom 
Clement VII This time, again, he was forowd tk 


resort to arms, but he continued to negotiat 
while he was making wat The campaigns of 
136 and 1357 were directed bv him, and are 
among the most remarkable of the tine V1 
defence of Provence and the crossi { the “ Pas 
de Suse“ are operations whi will always rv 


main famous 

At the end of his v tories 
Was now Constable of France, sucht s 
he 


unifor a t 


avoweadls 
he 
be triumphed perhaps tox 


with the Emperor Was a partisan 


eweded in 


of this alhance, 
it But 


thie’ 


sui 


procuring, 


much; and the success of his polevw depended on 
an element which he could not contr namely, 
the good w and the good faith of Charlies \ 

The interview of Francis |. and of Charles V. at 
Nice was followed by another at Ayrues- Mortes 
Henry VILL becan verv angry Some time 
afterwards the Emperor asked permission 
cress France in order to punish the revolt of 
Ghent. Montmorency hoped to obtain from him, 
without a war, tl ession of t Milanais; iff he 
had succeeded, bis trumph would have been 
complet But Charles was even more wily 
than the Constal ! had no intention of 
abandonit M He amused Francis with 
words 1 whe was proved that Mont 
Moren had bes ived, he fell into disgrace 

Pretexts w easily foun Montmorency had 
been chosen as a favorite by the Dauphin = Ma 
dame d'Etampes, who governed the King, was 
the mortal enemy of Diane de Poitiers, who gov 

erned the Dauphin. Speaking of the Constable, 
Madame d’Etampes said, when she heard that 
( harles \ had given Milan to his son * The 
Constable is a great scam} he promised the 
King that the Emperor would give him Milan 
at once, and he knew the contrary.” Montmo- 
I vy left the court and all his employments, and 
retired to his domains, But his rdle was not 
ended; and as he had been a favorite under 
Francis I., be became a favorite under Henri IL., 


eriod of disgrace 


Correspondence. 


HISTORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 
SIR I observed inthe Nation several weeks 
ago a favorable notice of a new, semi-juvenile 


American reprint, I think, 
ntitled ‘Little Arthur's 
The general commendation 


book of history —an 
of an English work 
History of France 
bestowed in that notice was slightly qualified by 
a remark having reference to the illustrations, 
which were said to be inferior, : 
Now, as regards the mechanical execution of 
those illustrations I have no comment to make, 
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Respecting the subjects of the pictures, however» 
I should be very glad indeed, should a new edi- 
tion of the work be called for, that they be ma- 
terially changed. Because, while this book—for 
children mainly—contains fifteen illustrations, 
one of these isa murder scene, eleven are repre- 
sentations of battles or of other warlike subjects, 
and one has reference to an incident of war. 
There remains then but one picture, in addition 
to the map, which does not suggest to inquiring 
youth that man is, above all things else, a fight- 
ing animal. 

Having had occasion, within a short time, to ad- 
vert to the fact that some of the text-books of 
American history lately prepared on this side 
the Atlantic showed a marked improvement over 
most of those which had gone before, in that they 
gave less prominence to warlike subjects, and 
more to the economic concerns of the people 
generally, I should hence regard with regret any 
deflection or reversal in this present happy trend 
in the direction of the more humane. So high 
an authority as Principal Currie, of the Church 
of Scotland Training School, in his late ‘ Work on 
Teaching’ (Edinburgh, 1884), after deploring the 
fact that ‘“‘in giving prominence to wars, teach- 
ers have only followed the examples of historians 
themselves, who have confined their narrative 
too exclusively to those,” he concludes: 

‘The first reform in the teaching, as in the 
writing of school history, should be to assign to 
these wars of a nation their true position and 
character, instead of measuring national prospe- 
rity or greatness exclusively by its warhke 
achievements. Weshould regard war in general 
as a divergence from the true course of a nation’s 
history, both on moral and on social grounds. 
a.@ The arts of peace, which have been al- 
most overlooked, should be raised to the position 
of prominence hitherto assigned to those of 
war. 

Having briefly cited this much of good augury 
from American and British sources, I simply re. 
fer, in concluding, to the circumstance that, in 
Imperial Germany, Herman Molkenbcer, of 
Bonn, proposes (and has extensively circulated) 
a project for a Permanent International Council 
of Education, one of the principal prospective 
duties of which shall be that the educators of the 
different countries represented therein shall press 
upon their legislators the need there is for set. 
tling international disputes by other and better 
means than war. He is bold to say that ‘the 
imperfect demonstration of the injustice and the 
immorality of war by the legally-appointed 
teacher is the chief reason that wars continue 
to be carried on.” 1 see the name of Thomas W. 
Bicknell among those who have signified their 
adherence to this project. Meanwhile, might 
not our own Bureau of Education issue, with ad- 
vantage, a Circuiar upon the Teaching of War 
in text-books of History? Translated into Ger- 
man, the “legally appointed teacher” might 
serviceably support the scheme of Herman Mol- 
kenboer. Jostan W. LEEDs. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sixth Mo., 8th, 1885. 





A MUSICAL PROTEST. 
To THe Eprror oF THE NaTION : 

Sir: Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Spencer 
that Americans are too little given to grumbling, 
I should like to redeem the national reputation in 
the matter of the music offered by first-rate per- 
formers and orchestras in smaller places. I am 
familiar with the character of the music played 
by the Mendelssohn Quintet Club in and around 
Boston, and, on the announcement of their en- 
gagement to play at the opera-house in this city, 
rejoiced in the opportunity of hearing the same 
fine quality of musical pieces. My dismay 
amounted to indignation when, on entering 
the house and reading the programme, I saw 
there set for performance such choice morsels 


4 





as the following: Aria from Verdi's “‘ La Travi- 
ata’; fantaisie for clarionet, by Ryan ; fantaisie 
for ‘cello, from ‘La Fille du Régiment.” This 
head and front of the offending was redeemed (/) 
only by an uninteresting quintet of Mendels- 
sohn ; ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter,” of Raff; the 
Minuet of Boccherini, and Weber's ‘“ Invitation 
& la Valse.” To complete the degradation, an 
encore of the ‘* Last Rose of Summer ” was given 
in the most sentimental manner. 

There were many amateurs present who were 
accustomed to a very different kind of selection. 
A concert given but a few weeks before by some 
of these consisted wholly of music from Mendels- 
sohn and Haydn, and was heartily appreciated. 
To make public such insults to the musical taste 
of the people, is the only way to be relieved of 
the danger of repetition. Before some of us 
again subscribe to a concert by this club, it will 
be necessary to have the programme announced 
inadvance. The whole point of view of the per- 
formers was well shown in the circular an- 
nouncement, in which a frivolous singer of trivial 
music was described as being endowed by nature 
with a fine figure and beautiful face, and, in ad- 
dition, a pleasing voice.— Yours, 

JOHN TUNIS, 

Quincy, ILL. 





AT last an opportunity seems offered the Har- 
vard ‘‘ Annex” to purchase suitable quarters at 
a low price. A private dwelling, of brick, hav- 
ing that ‘‘touch of dignity which belongs to an 
old-fashioned house,” and well planted about 
with shade trees, is procurable for $20,000. The 
officers of this institution, now in its sixth year, 
with more than fifty women students, make an 
appeal to the public to enable them to effect the 
purchase. Subscriptions may be sent to Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow, Treasurer, Craigie House, 
Cambridge, Mass. The building in question is 
not designed to be used as a dormitory, any more 
than is the present home of the Annex, which is 
manifestly inadequate to the immediate increase 
in attendance indicated by the applications for 
1885-86. 

Mr. James R. Osgood, it is announced, will ac- 
cept a position in the house of Harper & Bros. as 
soon as his affairs are finally settled in Boston. 

John D. Ross, 419 W. 48th St., New York city, 
intends publishing by subscription ‘ Celebrated 
Songs of Scotland, from King James V. to 
Henry Scott Riddell,’ edited with memoirs, 
notes, glossary, and index. 

A sketch of the anti-slavery movement in 
Maine is in preparation by the Rev. Austin Wil- 
ley, now of Northfield, Minn., formerly of Hallo- 
well, Maine. 

It must be thought singular that a life of the 
late Rev. John Pierpont, whose career was many- 
sided and of far-reaching influence, has yet to be 
written. Such a memorial, we are glad to learn, 
is in course of preparation, and the compiler will 
be thankful for any original letters or other 
MSS. which might assist him. They should be 
addressed to Pierpont, 3 Chauncey St., Boston. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have accepted the agency 
for this country for the publications of the Vic- 
toria Institute of Great Britain, one of whose ob_ 
jects is to reconcile any apparent discrepancies 
between Christianity and science. Scientists and 
clergymen are about equally represented on the 
list of forthcoming pamphlets. 

Summer reading is to be found in Hardy’s 
‘But Yet a Woman,’ introducing the Riverside 
Paper Series, and in the fourth volume of ‘ Tales 
from Many Sources’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Here 
we have Walter Besant and James Rice, James 





Payn, Wilkie Collins, and Daudet translated 
(‘‘ The Siege of Berlin”). 

In eleven years great changes have been made 
at Mt. Desert, as a comparison of the first edition 
of Mrs. C. B. Martin’s Guide-Book (Portland: 
Loring, Short & Harmon) with the sixth, now 
before us, shows. The book itself has increased 
in every dimension. The two fragmentary maps 
have been replaced by one of the whole island. 
The text has been largely rewritten to keep pace 
with new routes, new settlements, new roads and 
drives. The dainty photographic views are all 
new; yet one would gladly have retained the old 
subjects also, fading as are the silver prints of 
the 1874 edition. Why should not the publishers 
prefer some permanent process—carbon prints or 
albertype, or the mechanical engraving which 
often makes a lucky hit with landscape ? 

Mr. Fiancis Parkman has met a real need by 
compiling from his historical works an ‘ Historic: 
Handbook of the Northern Tour ’ (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.). This embraces Lakes George and 
Champlain; Niagara; Montreal, and Quebec, A 
few portraits and maps are interspersed. 

From the office of the American Angler comes 
‘The Angler's Guide and Tourist’s Gazetteer,’ 
compiled by the editor, Mr. Wm. C. Harris. The 
tourist and the angler here referred to are one; 
at the same time, the unpiscatorial traveller can 
avail himself of Mr. Harris’s directions for reach- 
ing a vast number of pleasant places. The con- 
densation and clearness of this little guide-book 
are remarkable. First we have a summary of 
the fish laws of the several States (Canada in- 
cluded), and then an alphabetical list of towns, 
rivers, lakes, islands under their respective States, 
with an index (again by States) to fishing waters. 
Still another index furnishes a key to transporta- 


tion. What kinds of fish, to be caught at what 
season, with what sort of bait: at what cost for 


boats, hotels, etc., at some 4,000 fishing grounds— 
all this is concisely stated in a pocket volume. 

A selection from the lyrical poems of Lord Ten- 
nyson, made by Francis Turner Paigrave, has 
been added by the latter to his Golden Treasury 
Series (Macmillan). It includes a portion of ** In 
Memoriam,” and the most of the shorter picces 
which are familiar and dear to the English- 
speaking world. A Tennyson Society to explain 
this author’s obscurities would hardly be needed, 
but Mr. Palgrave’s notes—which are not many— 
will be welcome, and doubtless have been pre- 
pared in consultation with Lord Tennyson. The 
print of this tasteful volume, which may be car- 
ried in the pocket, is necessarily small. 

The fashion of preparing personal bibliographies 
has hitherto been followed in this country chiefly 
by the Literary World. Whenever a man dies 
or celebrates his th birthday, or even (as in 
the case of Mr. Gosse) visits America, a complete 
list of his works chronologically arranged appears 
in the columns of that Boston journal. But 
these are apt to be mere lists, with the briefest 
possible titles, and with no mention of publishers 
names or number of pages. They are useful but 
not luxurious. Quite different is the style of 
‘The Longfellow Collectors’ Handbook’ which 
Mr. William Evarts Benjamin, No. 744 Broad- 
way, has just compiled and published ina limited 
edition. Here every title occupies a page by 
itself; the separation of the lines of the title-pages 
is marked, full collations are given, and the 
origival binding is noted. But it is not a com- 
plete bibliography. Only first editions are entered; 
yet it seems to us that the collector, without 
losing caste, might put on his shelves specially 
fine copies of the illustrated editions: and cel- 
lectors have been known who got together every 
edition of a favorite author. The volume isa 
dainty one, the glazed sides pleasantly recalling 
the early volume of Longfellow’s poems pub- 
lished by John Owen, of Cambridge, to the out- 
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ward charm of which Poe liked to ascribe the 
popularity of the poems within. One hardly 
knows whether to be surprised at the smallness 
or the greatness of the number of works in the 
list, cut down as they are to their first appear 
ances. They number thirty-seven without the 
text-books, but among them 
translations and three compilations, not includ- 
ing the ‘Poems of Places.’ Yet Longfellow 
was not a prolific writer, and publishers find no 
difficulty in condensing the thirty-three original 
volumes into half a dozen. 
corded the text-books 
Spanish which L 


are one volume of 


In an appendix are re 
in French, Italian, and 
mgfellow published before he 
assumed his Harvard professorship. 


We bad an American edition of Barbou’s 
‘Victor Hugo and his Time’ in 1881 (Chicago: 


8. C. Griggs and Co.). A translation by another 
hand, with a motley assortment of woodcuts 


whose range reveals the longevity of the poet, is 
now issued by Harper & Bros. in their Franklin 
Square Library. The general typographical ap- 
pearance is highly appropriate to its Romantic 
theme. Several of Hugo’s own sketches are re- 
produced among the rest. 

We lately called attention to the new ‘final 
edition” of the complete works of Gustave Flau- 
bert now issuing by Quantin, Paris. ‘Salammbd’ 
was the first to reach us, though numbered second 
in the series. 
which not only shares the beautiful typography 


We now have ‘ Madame Bovary, 


of its predecessors, but offers an interesting etched 
The 
last eighty pages of the total 556 of this volume 
are given up to the report of the judicial pro- 


portrait of the author as a frontispiece. 


ceedings by which * Madame Bovary’ was sought 
to be condemned as an offence ¢ 
morals and religion. 
moral instruction from the story will also find 
their profit in the pleadings and judgment of the 
tribunal. With the general reader it be 
otherwise; and it marks the difliculty of dealing 
with offences of this class,that the worst passages 
not only are quoted by the prosecution, but are 
referred in foot-notes, with scrupulous exactness, 
to the new paging of the present edition. 

Eugéne Delacroix and Bastien-Lepage supply 
the chief pictorial interest of L’Art Nos. 502, 503 
(Maemillan). M. Charles Diehl his 
archeologic study of Ravenna, with the help of 
Mile. Herwegen’s designs. Mr. C. C. Perkins, of 
Boston, treats of the competition for the second 
bronze gate of the Florence Baptistery, with il- 
lustrations. Among the numerous engravings 
representing private Fragonard’s 
‘Visit to the Nurse” might stand for the text of 
which Rousseau’s ‘ Emile’ was the sermon. 

Parts 7-10 of the new Lesser Brockhaus’ Con 
versations-Lexikon (New York: L. W. Schmidt), 
approach the end of the letter B. The conaensa- 
tion is such that Bismarck gets but little more 
than a column; Beethoven only half a column: 
the geeat Thomas Hart Benton is compressed, 
‘Thirty Years’ View’ and all, into six lines: 
Blaine, and his ‘ Twenty Years of Congress,’ into 
Other American reputations suffer even 
worse by such rigorous treatment. 
tions continue to be excellent. 

From Selmar Hess, New York, we have four 
more parts, 9-12, of ‘Our Living World "—the 
text by the Rev. J. G. 
mostly after Brehm—of which we have already 
spoken. Dr. Holder's interpolations are not in- 
dicated in any way, but they can gen be 
detected—sometimes by a literary maladroitness 
Thus, his reference to the late Lewis H. Morgan's 
standard work on the Beaver would lead to 
infer that the author was still alive, and bh 
monograph a recent one. Of the common seal 
it issaid that these creattres are seldom seen south 
of Cape Cod, though they formerly frequented 
Robbin’s Reef in this harbor, to which they gave 
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nine, 
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Wood, the illustrations 
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its name (by way of the Dutch). During the 
past winter they were tolerably abundant in our 
New York waters, and one was seen floating op 
acake of ice as far up as Tenth Street in the 
North River. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
England, send us two mathematical text-books 
One is a httle book of 112 pp., smaller than the 
‘Science Primers’ of the Appletons, entitled 


* Differential Calculus for Beginners, with a 
Selection of Easy Examples,’ by Alexander Knox, 
B. A. Cantab. 


calculus is 


Its method of presenting the 
the that of 
the little treatise on the same science published 
ago by Rev. William Ritchie, 
Protessor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution and in University College, London 
After reading through Mr. Knox’s litde book, it 
seems to us more likely to prove interesting to 


essentially same 


as 


some thirty years 


one who has some knowledge of the calculus,than 
text-book for a of 
In this respect it is inferior to the work of Profes 


sor Ritenie. 


useful as a class beginners 
To those who have a taste for what 
may be called metaphysical mathematics, its pe 
rusal will prove interesting and suggestive 

The other book is vol. i. of the third edition of 
Minchin’s ‘Statics.’ The 
ume is published and sold separately, and is in 


Professor tirst vol 
tended to contain all that is necessary for attain 
ing undergraduate henors and scholarships, while 
the more recondite subjects are reserved for asec 
ond volume. This method of publicatiou has of 
rendered altera 
tions in the arrangement of the work, and Pro 
fessor Minchin has embraced the 


course necessary considerable 
opportunity to 
make manv additions which increase the value 
of it rhere 
tics, as in fact in all branches of mathematics, 
the accurate solution of which deties the powers of 


are many problems in 


sta 


analysis, and the approximate solution of which 
by the 
amount of labor. 


same means is attended with a 


vast 
A solution of these problems, 
sufficient for practical purpeses, can often be ot 
tained by graphic methods at 
The 


greatly extended throughout 


once simple and 
methods has been 
the 


It is impossible to pronounce judgment on 


interesting. use of such 


present vol 
ume. 
the work asa wl 
ond volume ; but 
the present volume, and from the 
the to 
called attention in a note on 


le until the reception of the sex 


judging from the execution of 


excelience 
second edition, which we 


some 


time ago 
Professor Minchin’'s 


*Uniplanar Kinematics,’ it will, in its complete 
form, be by far the best treatise on statics that 
has appeared in the English lan 
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ed interest and improvement hs 
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vastly superior to 


in Kensington. 
rollers are 
of macadamized roads, in th 


making 


cheapness to the makers, in 





and tear of vehicles, of injury to horses, and of 
discomfort to drivers. But their weight dis 


locates the gas pipes, and the cas c 


I mpany has 
sued the vestry. A Lon 





n vestry defending pro- 


gzressS against conservatism Is son new 


t be 
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They lost their case, and steam-r 


used 


are laid. Steam-rollers are used in American 
cities, but we have not vet heard of injunctions 
against ther 

A friendly band has pointed out that in our 
last week's review of ‘The Russian Revolt.’ we 
taxed the author with the misspelling of a name 

*Vereshchagin™) in regard to which we had 
ourselves been led into error. We very much re- 
gret having done him this injustice, which we 


wake haste to acknowledge 


A very obvious error escaped our attention in 


our article last week on the worid’s wine crop, 
Asa 


matter of fact, France alone is capable of pro- 


which was stated to be 2,485,000 gallons. 
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ducing 800,000,000, The world’s vintage {ts not 
far, we believe, from 4,0 0,000,000 gallons 
| 
—The sixth annual report of the Archwologicn 
| Institute of America is largely retrospective, f 
| chief event of the perst vear havu been t 
|} organization of the Institute its AMbatedt 
| societies bave been established im Bostot New 
|} York, and Baltimore—an arrange? favoral 
toindependent and to concerted effort The pul 
lications awaiting their opportunity to be y tert 
are two works by Mr. A. F. Band \ t 
2 of his * Historical Introduction to Sti 
| the Sedentarv Indians { New Mex 
report of his perilous ex] t Aye 
district of Northern Mex itl \ 
port for Iss. s Nothing has vet | 
} from the expedition sent t Inst aut ht 
| Babylonia, under t " f the I I \\ 
| H. Ward r t t ! t 
bv the Institute Is af it . : 
i} nent home for tl \r in Scho { t : 
| Studies at Athens, f “ t ( ( 
} ment has given the 1 Surv gt nal 1 
terprise calls for at tla ( & ‘ $ . 
and about $4,000 has alr iv beet t ! 
We understand that the British Sec! v 
ij in hand £4,000 for t ’ hat 
| construction wil proceed at \. t 
the two schools ad neach other reat rhearn v 
} and a friendly umity w ~ 8 wi bv t 
ing a library in commeon, te w h tl At ; 
contribution of books w ibe t t 
spectabl The Execut ( { the Ir 
stitute. wh t : 4 \ S 
make ast App f t \ t 
put i a stal f ‘ 
YT! Assocint e < t \ } 
issueda brief reqs s las 
at which tl ev WA " f 
W Wot | ill The s 
sion Wa wnead by Miss K ( ~ 
sor of H \ Wellesley ( 4 i it 
ed } lea it ] so WwW ‘ s] it 
regat ias A ia t ] i 
more parti a the I Le ronment 
where voung W t i ft tal 
ast, whet! s tea : s ts. Ret 
gt s wr t! ! whl 
s often 1 s ewhat a ss I i 
nals of q tr 1 ~ i be ma 1 
vield fruit for al histerv if brmght, well 
tr 1 lg le w i t © ft rm s of tow 
churel i pet isl Such work hitherto has 
been left for antiqua wi! ha not alwavs 
icceeded in removing tl ist from the subjects 
which they attempted to har ( There are many 
subjects of American lo which women 


imen, Ane) 


can perhaps treat better 





amination of almost any ry written | 
a typical antiquary will suggest to women im 
proved methods of presenting certain topics 
Women would particularly excel in the descrip 


tion of manners and customs, in the delineation 
of local charecter, in the study of family life and 
society in general. Miss of 
Welleslev, Massachusetts, will receive the names 


{ collegiate alumna who may wish to cobperate 


Katharine Coman 
in this work 

A suggestive piece of feminine work in local 
history is * The Nation in the Parish; or 
of Upton-on- Severn,’ by Mrs. Emily M. Lawson, 
wife of the rector of that ancient parish in Wor 
This tasteful, well-illustrated little 


Records 


cestershire. 
book. of something over two hundred pages (Lon 
don: Houghton & Gunn, 184), is an atternpt to 
show that the chronicles of an ancient parish are 
The 

English nation is here to be studied in miniature, 
| Just as the local annals of a New England town— 
for example, Plymouth or Salem—illustrate the 

life of a larger commonwealth, so Upton-on- 


in a certain sense the chronicles of England. 
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Severn contains more than local history. The 
place presents pictures of many historical changes 
which have swept over the face of England, A 
British village, a Roman cvmp, a Christian mis- 
sion, a Saxon fun, a Norman manor, a mediaeval 
and modern parish, are phases of English history 
as well as of Upton-on-Severn. The author no- 
tices the blending of the Norman conquerors and 
of their English subjects in the tax-lists of Up- 
ton, which show the rise of the middle class. 
She follows with special interest the history of 
the feudal lords of Upton—the De Clares, the De 
Spencers, the Beauchamps—who connect the lit- 
tle town with kings and king-makers. But none 
the less, on account of a certain predilection for 
aristocracy, does the writer investigate the bis- 
tory of the common people. With feminine lite- 
rary art, she suggests that Piers Plowman caught 
his vision of social and rural England, ‘‘on a 
May morning,” in the immediate neighborhood 
of Upton, which is hard by the Malvern Hills. 
Particularly suggestive is Mrs. Lawson’s account 
of the Black Death in 1548-9, and the subsequent 
conflict between labor and capital (the first re- 
corded strike in England). The cholera of 1852 
is described with a graphic power that reminds 
one of the classic story of the plague at Athens. 
The writer obtained her information almost en- 
tirely from conversation with her husband’s par- 
ishioners. The treatment of the parish poor and 
of lunatics ; local education ; old drinking cus- 
toms and the growth of temperance ; parish ri- 
ots ; ancient games and curious modes of punish- 
ment ; the parish ghost and the historical value 
of ghost stories, are among the many interesting 
topics discussed by the wife of the English rector, 
who himself supplements the volume by a most 
valuable glossary of more than eight hundred 
words and phrases of unusual sound or meaning 
that are current in his parish. In this list the 
student of American local dialects will find many 
old words which crop out in provincial speech. 
Similar lists might perhaps be prepared in the 
mountain districts of the South and in the archaic 
towns of New England—for example, in the towns 
along Cape Cod. 


—A curious controversy has been going on in the 
German papers apropos of the popularity and in- 
fluence of *‘the Marlitt,” and other Gartenlaube 
novelists. A dozen or more years ago, the Gar 
tenlaube published a novel by a then unknown 
author, called ‘The Old Mam’sell’s Secret, by E. 
Marlitt,’ under which pseudonym was, for a long 
time, concealed the personality of an elderly 
maiden lady named Eugenie John, living in a 
little town of central Germany. This tale is said 
to have had more readers than any other novel 
in the same space of time, except ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ It has been dramatized several times 
,without the author’s consent) and translated 
jnto all European languages, one of the first 
translations being that by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
Every successive story by Miss John has been 
published in the Gartenlaube, and has been 
promptly translated by Mrs. Wister, other ver- 
sions of most of them having appeared in Eng- 
land, one made by a writer so considerable as the 
Rev. Baring-Gould. The vein struck in the 
novel mentioned proved so very successful that 
Miss John was unable to supply the demand, so 
that the conductors of the Gartenlaube had to seek 
material elsewhere. They were so successful that 
if the aching void, the existence of which was dis- 
covered by the success of ‘The Old Mam’sell’s 
Secret,’ has continued, it can only be because, 
with the public as with the individual, appetite 
comes With eating; for a whole series of writers, 
all of them women writing under a masculine 
pseudonym, such as “Ernst Werner,” “E. 
Hartner,” “‘ W. Heimburg,” etc. (some of whom, 
notably “‘E. Werner,” are much cleverer than 


, 





the author of the original success), have followed 
the latter’s lead both in the Gartenlaue and in 
Mrs. Wister’s series of translations, The strong 
family resemblance of these works cannot be 
better illustrated than by the fact that frequent- 
ers of circulating libraries, including the largest, 
entirely ignore the individuality of the writers, 
asking only for *‘ Mrs. Wister’s last translation,” 
or even ‘*‘the newest book by Mrs. Wister.” 


—With these facts in his min?, it strikes a fo- 
reigner as singular enough that, German critics 
should speak of these fictions with combined ha- 
tred and contempt. A writer in a recent number 
of the Magazin fiir die Litteratur cries out that 
they are fit only for chambermaids and seam- 
stresses, and otherwise describes them in terms 
such as would be used in this country only in re- 
ference to works quite beneath serious criticism, 
such as those of Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. South- 
worth. Theeditor of the Magazin remarks that 
they have practically driven Freytag, Heyse, 
Keller, and others equaily worthy from the 
market, and perhapsit our public were so consti- 
tuted that Howells and James remained unread 
because of the meretricious attractions of the 
American ladies we have named, we should re- 
gard the latter with similar feelings. But we 
think there is a more reasonable explanation of 
the situation in Germany. We should attribute 
the neglect with which Heyse and Keller and the 
like are treated, to the fact that, however grace- 
ful and artistic and truthful their writings may 
be, they are only tales or sketches, while the pub- 
lic demands a sustained effort—a work that in- 
volves a regular development, a consistent plot, 
with a middle as wellas a beginning and end. 
The Gartenlaube ladies—whatever their faults 
—succeed in what the critically superior German 
novelists do noteven attempt. Freytag, indeed, 
published two abundantly successful novels a 
dozen years before the Marlitt began her career; 
but he has done nothing cf the kind since, and 
the dearth of sustained fiction is so great that 
the more dignified periodicals, like the Rund- 
schau, have never, we believe, published any- 
thing more ambitious than novelettes. 


—It is saddening to read in the May number of 
Westermann’s Monatshefte, in a very pleasant 
literary sketch of Alfred Meissner, by Fritz 
Lemmermayer, these words: ‘His poetical 
power has remained faithful to him to this day,” 
at the very moment when the cable brings the 
news of that amiable Austrian’s death. How his 
career has suddenly been cut short, we have still 
to learn. The last of his works is the ‘ Geschichte 
meines Lebens’ (2 vols., 1884), an autobiography 
more interesting in its characterizations of con- 
temporary men and events than in its unfolding 
of the author’s own life. This was uneventful 
and literary throughout, yet few poets of our 
time have lived in warmer sympathy with the 
liberal ideas which have stirred the last half- 
century. The son of a Bohemian physician and 
a Scotch mother, Meissner (born in 1822) devoted 
himself to his father’s profession, studying at 
Prague, but practised medicine only a short 
while, and throughout his life maintained him- 
self by his prolific pen. By his ‘Gedichte’ (1845), 
he at once achieved an honorable standing 
among the German poets of Austria, ranking 
next to * Anastasius Griin” (Count Auersperg) 
and Lenau. He combined the liberal agressive_ 
ness of the former with the pessimistic melan- 
choly of the latter. Prevented by Metternich’s 
censors from publishing in Austria his ‘ Ziska’— 
an epic pcem containing brilliant parts, but 
defective as a whole, and too lyrical for a 
work of its class — he went to Saxony, 
where he lived in intimate intercourse with 
Moritz Hartmann, Berthold Auerbach, Gutzkow, 
Richard Wagner, and others, The revolution- 





ary and socialistic tenor of ‘ Ziska’ (1846) so much 
displeased the German authorities that Meissner 
thought it best to go abroad. The revolution of 
1848 brought him back from France, the con- 
flicts between the Czechs and Germans drove him 
in disgust from his native country, and the fail- 
ure of the German revolution from Frankfort 
to Paris. Here he associated much with Heine, 
who was so charmed with his drama *‘ Das Weib 
des Urias ” (1851) that he declared him, as a dra- 
matist, “‘héritier présomptif de la gloire de 
Frédéric Schiller.” This was as false prophecy 
as Meissner’s prediction, in the ‘ Revolutionare 
Studien aus Paris’ (1849), of the fiasco which the 
foolish ambition of Louis Napoleon, then Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, was bound to 
make. Napoleon became Emperor and Meissner 
anovelist. Leaving France, he visited England, 
returned to Bohemia, and from 1869 lived in 
Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance. He remained 
faithful to his liberal convictions, and in his at- 
tractive novels ‘ Zwischen Fiirst und Volk,’ ‘ Zur 
Ehre Gottes,’ ‘Schwarzgelb,’ ‘Die Kinder Roms,’ 
and others, painted reaction and clericalism in 
the darkest colors. His romances, tales, later 
poems—epic, dramatic, and lyric—and miscella- 
neous writings are very numerous. Meissner’s 
course as a man and as a writer was remarkably 
even and consistent, 


—The award is announted of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society’s great Constantine Medal to 
M. Woeikoff, for his work entitled ‘ The Climates 
of the World, and of Russia in Particular.’ 
During his residence in this country, a number 
of years ago, M.,Woeikoff was recognized as a 
leading meteorologist, and his travels here and 
in Asia have been so extended as to give him ad- 
equate knowledge at first hand of their chief topo- 
graphic and meteorological features. He divides 
the world into eight distinct regions—Atlantic, 
North and Middle, and Tropical America, South 
and Middle Africa, the Mediterranean Basin, 
Northwestern and Middle Europe, Southeastern 
Asia, and Russia and Northern Asia,and discusses 
the climatology ofeach. Nature gives an abstract 
of Doctor Lenz’s analysis of Woeikoff’s work in 
the Annual Report of the Society for 1884, and 
shows the originality of its fundamental idea, 
which, instead of representing climates as they 
result from the averages of climatological ele- 
ments—the method usually followed in meteoro- 
logical works, except Doctor Hann’s ‘ Handbuch 
der Klimatologie ’—undertakes to explain the lo- 
cal variations of the general laws of meteorology 
as a consequence of the varying topographical 
features of the several countries to which they 
are applied. M, Woeikoff’s conclusions are verified 
for each particular country by comparison with 
the conclusions with regard to the climates of its 
adjacent countries, thus establishing the elements 
of a comparative meteorology. Twenty-two 
chapters of M. Wceikoff’s work of nearly 700 
pages contain a detailed analysis of the chief me- 
teorological elements of the globe: the heat re- 
ceived from the sun ; the dynamic and thermic 
consequences of the rise and fall of masses of air ; 
the influence of snow and ice-coverings; the 
temperatures of lakes, seas, and oceans ; the in- 
fluence of wind ; the variations of temperature 
with elevation ; the diurnal and unperiodic 
changes of temperature; and finally the influence 
of climate on vegetation. 


—Nikolai Ivanovitch Kostomaroff, who recent- 
ly died at the age of about sixty-eight, ranks 
among the foremost historians of Russia. He ri- 
valled Karamzin in artistic skill and animation 
of style, and was inferior only to Solovieff in 
vastness and soundness of research. He wasa 
man of poetic gifts, a South-Russian by birth and 
spirit, intensely religious, but fond of bold gen- 
eralizations, original in his conceptions, and pas- 
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sionate in disseminating them. He was perse- 
cuted and for a time kept in confinement by the 
Government of Czar Nicholas for his ideas on 
popular Slavic federalism in the past and future, 
which conflicted both with the orthodox views of 
autocratic Czarism and the special national 
claims of the Great-Russians and their capital, 
Moscow ; was well treated in the beginning of 
the reign of Alexander II., and appointed pro- 
fessor at the University of St. Petersburg, where 
he became a favorite of the students; but re- 
tired from public service in consequence of the 
riotous student movements of 1861-62. Has pic- 
tures of the Little-Russian past, in histories, 
poems, and novels, exposed him to severe and 
not wholly unmerited criticisms from two oppo- 
site sides, the Muscovitish and the Polish, to 
which he replied with vigor. His writings em 
brace about forty volumes. Among them are 
historical sketches of the life and time of Bogdan 
Khmelnitzki, the chief of the Cossack rising 
against Poland in the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; of Stenka Razin and Mazeppa—cha- 
racters kindred to the preceding ; of old Russian 
commerce, the old North-Russian common- 
wealths, and the poetical folk-lore of Little Rus- 
sia. His most important work is the ‘ Russian 
History in Biographies,’ which is, 
brought down only to the middle of the 
tury. 


however, 
last cen 


RECENT POETRY. 

WHEN one thinks what a triumph of human in 
tellect, after all, is poetry, it seems as if even the 
poorest adventure in that line must be treated on 
a higher plane than any other work of the 
mind, 
“ Homer is gone, and where fs Jove, and where 

The rival cities seven ? His song oWfitlasts 

Town, tower, and god; all that then was, save He: 

ven. 

But it must be owned with regret that most of 
the new volumes of verse which have appeared 
during the last few months, seem to have hardly 
more of what the scientists now call ** viability,” 
than is possessed by the newest cheap tenement 
house in New York or the latest False Prophet 
on the Nile. 

In this insecurity of the new it is something to 
be reassured as to the permanence of the old: and 
itis not wholly a cause for regret that three or four 
of the most attractive volumes on our recent list 
are devoted wholly to translations. First among 
these is Mr. Wharton's long-promised book on 
‘sappho’ (Lonion: Stott; Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co.),a poet whose lasting fame is in one 
respect more remarkable than that of Homer, 
because it is based upon a few little fragments of 
song. Never, certainly, was there sucha tribute 
paid to a woman as in this little memorial—gath- 
ering up from the whole range of ancient litera- 
ture every fragment, every phrase, giving it in 
the original and as translated, together with an 
exhaustive review of all written about the origi- 
naj. The criticism is mostly drawn from Ger- 
man, the translation from English sources, in- 
cluding, however, one American version. We do 
not always like Mr. Symonds’s renderings as 
well as Mr. Wharton does; and there is sometimes 
too much of Swinburne for our taste, since that 
poet is apt to Swinburnize everything, Sappho 
included. Mr. Wharton's fifteen pages of Sap- 
pho bibliography are so admirable that we are 
moved to contribute toward its completeness. It 
does not seem clear why he has included Mrs. Es- 
telle A. Lewis's tragedy of ** Sappho” and omit- 
ted the much better one by Grillparzer, so well 
translated by Miss Ellen Frothingham. Again, 
his exclusion of ** well-known histories of Greece 
and Greek literature’ seems to uscarried quite 
too far when he leaves out authors who have 
paid especial attention to his heroine—as Felton 


in ‘ Ancient and Modern Greece* and Edwin Ar 
nold in ‘ The Poets of Greece.” It would, indeed, 
seem as if Mr. Wharton must have altogether 
overlooked this last writer, whose translation of 
Sappho'’s chief ode seems to us far better than 
Wodehouse which Mr 
Wharton gives, and which scarcely attempt to 


those of Symonds and 


reproduce the Sapphic metre. 

We pass most agreeably from ancient to mod 
ern Greece through a volume of ‘Greek Lays, 
Idvlls, Legends, ete.,a selection from Recent and 
Contemporary Poets, by Miss Elizabeth M. Ed 
monds (London: Triibner) 
from a 


This work is drawn 
quarry that has hardly been so well 
worked since the French Fauriel and the German 
Miiller first opened it—their versions being ren 
dered in English by Margaret Fuller—nearls 
fifty vears ago. Ever since that period there has 





hung a charm about the Romaic popular song; 
and though the names of Typaldos and Vizienos 
may not endure as long as those of Pindar and 
Anacreon, they at least prolong the heroic tradi 
tion. The translations of Miss 
fresh, vigorous, and not sentimental: and there is 


Edmonds are 
a good introduction by Mr. Jenkins, who has 
evidently some personal knowledge of the Greek 
struggle for independence. 

Another thoroughly delightful book of trans 
lations is ‘ Representative German Poems, ballad 
and lyrical’ (Henry Holt & Co.), edited by Kar} 
Knortz, who has already earned much gratituce 
from American authors and readers as an inter 
preter in both directions between his native and 
his adopted country. In this handsome and sub- 
stantial volume he has carried much further the 
plan adopted in 
which appeared in 


Baskerville’s little 
INA, 
poem on one page and its English version on an 
other. No book could be imagined more likely 
to beguile a reluctant student into acquainting 
himself with the language of the Fatherland, 
since nothing in German is at once so fascinating 


volume, 


giving the German 


and so easily acquired as its ballad literature. 
and in the hands of translators like Longfellow 
and Brooks the translation, however poetical, is 
often so nearly literal that the * gradus ad Pa 
is facilitated to the last degree. The 
two impressions left behind, after turning th 


nassum 


pages of this attractive volume, are, first, t 
wealth of German poetry, and then its deca 





dence, It really seems like baving in our bands 
the florilegium of a dead language Out of 


Mr. Knortz’s seventy-eight poets there are actu 
ally but ten names of living 
the only ones not obscure are 


men, and of 
those f Bode 
stedt, Ptizer, and Scheffel, the voungest of thes 
being in his sixtieth vear. We oc ! 
statistics to those who are fond of writing obitu 
aries for American literature. 
Another agreeable volume, upon a som 
similar plan, is * Selected Poems of Miche 
Buonarroti,’ edited by Mrs. Ednah 
(Boston; Lee & Shepard). It is nearly fifty vears 
since Mr. J. E. Taylor, in his * Michel Angelo as 
a Philosophical Poet,’ first seriously attempted t& 
introduce these poems in Ex 





D. Cheney 


ish: and Mrs. Che 


ney, impreving upon him, gives the original Ita 
han of each } oem, and draws from a var 
translators. The later English v 
ford and Symonds of course aff 
deal, and she is aided by several American 
friends—Mrs. Howe, Miss Eva Channing, and 
Messrs. Dwight and Sanborn—her own versions 





being among the best. We miss, however, that 
peculiarly beautiful translation in Taylor's vol 
ume—the eighth in Guasti’s collection—begin 
ning 
[ scarce beheld on earth those besuteous eres 

In looking over any group of recent books 
of American poetry, one is almost tempted to ex- 
clude in advance those which go, as it were, on 


crutches, We mean, for instance, all books pub 





— + 

lished on what may be called the ** chromo” plan 
offering, let us say, a prize of $1,000 to any one 
who will guess the hor of a tame satire like 


‘The Buntling Ball’ (Fun 


x k & Waynalis). whereas 
it would plainly be worth that sum to read 
through. Another form of crutches is to reprint 


those good-natured letters which elderly poets it 
variably write to all voung aspirants. Thus, a 
letter from Mr. Whittier 


both inside and outside of ‘Sheaves, by Har 


Maxwell Converse (G. BP. Putnam's Sons), wt 
even with this encouragement, w mi find 
thing in the volume except what. the IS pow 
of this vear’s craduating iss every W ‘ 
College might be expected to produce s 
publishers of Mr. W. OH. Venables * Melodies 
the Heart’ (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & ¢ 
offer a series of these dulcet phrases from I 
fellow ard Holmes, in tl reular a TRIP Wath 
ing the volume: and vet what guaatdo we gn 
by these endorsements when w preety UPA 
Verses as this No an Gocasion wl ht 
anvthing could do it, te cal t n arn 


simplicity of utterance 











When June exhaled ber nose sweet brea 
And earth tn suns s 
Untimeiv came intrusive 
Aud motte . 
The pallid sy , 
To Victor's ee 
Ari! Kins t then 
Ther eX wav his « 
There is no doubt a great dea eX OLE serire 
1Mr. Venable’s book, but swor \ 0} 
tuagenarian bards can ever \ t te } 
eury 
\ Alt it tl { 1 teh ad t bal ! ‘ = 
vesh adnow say LWAsAS st ik t 1 
new ¥ thes se TAPAS tini s tata yy 
port to the tents, that led of 
That prissay Mrs. le t sad htful* Late 
at Puget Soun where s irraved me n her 
best for a landing at Eny City ind found 
that it sisted of on Thus we Jopet 
Mr. W. ¢ Vuchards’s * Scien n Song Roston 
Lew & StI ard), and find neo song and verv little 
Sclt but onlv a tires: series { efforts te 
annihilate Darwin and Huxley inrhvaie, Again, 
in‘ Lavs of a Bol ian, by Seott B. Sherwood 
New York no), we find nothing that sa 
vores of that wandemng race; because we are as 
“I ibv Mr. Leland that cases of lunacy rarely 
weur among them, and what other hypothesis 
can account for tt pradu nof such verses as 


the following, which occur in the closing address 


Sooth grant, with my sense none 


I <e “ | ris iv as | have done 

Sir t machine doth work Tike mine f Jove’s in 
voice 

Or will, s neg as Procreation’s Pow'rs rejoice 

My n 1 distinct from yours as David's from St 
Mark's : 

As Milton's from Dean Swift's, or Seott's or Jared 
Sparks 

As Bunt Rolingbroke’s r Goldsmith's from Mon 
tatane's 

As Pope's, or Sheridan's, or Lamb's from G. F. Train's 


As Bulwer's or as Thackeray's from Joaquin Miiler 


Or any prosing screed’s or rhyming caterpiliar's 
Of all the medley memory may nimbdly trill 
From Clio’s phalanx, life and legend leave us still 


Once more, we cannot think that the beautiful 
old tale of ** Hero and Leander ” is aided by such 
a setting as is given at the hands of Mr. Carl R. 
Zache (New York: The Autbor) in 


these: 


verses like 


“O Hero is not well in this stiff breeze 
She thinks not of ber face, her form. her side 
Her ruby lips, ‘neath which her teeth parade 
Her eyes’ Clear lustre of their lashes’ shade, 
She has ten tevers, all combined itn one 
And ten times ten, t’ fire her imagination 
Bach threatening breaker causes her to run, 
Each lull to stop and hope his preservation ; 
To Ust for every sound and notse and cry, 
And then to swear, ‘ He is too good to die 


| (P. 40.) 
| Passing beyond the realm of chromos, crutches, 
| and great names, we find with regret that with 
one striking exception—to be mentioned present- 
ly—the American poetry of the last few months 


seems to offer but little promise, Several small 
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volumes possess a certain interest as coming 


from regions hitherto rather unproductive, A 
book of verses from Canada, for instance, comes 
almost as unexpectedly as if from Labrador; 
and Mr. Nicholas Flood Davis, in his introduc- 
tion to ‘ Eos—a Prairie Dream, and Other Poems’ 
(Ottawa, Can.: Citizens’ Publishing Co.), explains 
that this is but a part of a book soon to appear in 
England. With laudable patriotism, he prefers 
that the strictly Canadian part should appear 
on its proper soil; and the verses certainly have 
merit so far as they go. The same may be said 
of ‘New Poems,’ by James Avis Buckley (Char- 
lotteville, Va.: Jeffersonian Printing House) 
and, to some extent, of the ‘Ode to Virginia’ 
by Gilbert R. Frith (Richmond, Va.: West, 
Johnston & Co.)—the latter being deprived of all 
aspect of sectionalism by being dedicated in warm 
and generous terms to the memory of the late 
Barnas Sears, D.D., General Agent of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, at whose instance it was 
written. Another volume having a certain 
topographical interest to eke out any rhythmic 
deficiencies is * Rural Lyrics, Elegies, and Other 
Short Poems,’ by the Hon. J. F. Simmons, of 
Henderson, Ky. (Philadelphia: Lippincott). It 
is dedicated, with right Southern courtesy, to 
‘* Miss Olivia P. Hill, of Memphis, Tenn., a fair 
bright daughter of the Muses.” Still another 
volume, apparently Southern, is entitled ‘ Frag- 
ments from an Old Inn,’ by Lilian Rozell Mes- 
senger (New York: Putnams). It is made up of 
verses and prose fragments, sometimes greceful, 
oftener crude, and including a poem called 
‘‘ Alabama,” which tells us that the author has re- 
sided in that State. It is curious to notice that 
in all these contributiou.s from what some of the 
writers like to call ‘‘the Southland” a certam 
quality is common—a glowing, effusive, some- 
times rather trite effect, suggestive of that old- 
time type of Southerner who was, as Willis 
said, incapable of a short word or a mean ac- 
tion. 

Local coloring from a different direction may 
be found in Mrs. Helen H. Rich’s ‘ Dream of the 
Adirondacks, and Other Poems ’(New York: 
Putnams); and some of this lady’s dialect poems 
and verses on labor questions have a vigor and 
personal force quite above the commonplace ave- 
rage of such compositions. From the Middle 
States we have the serenity of Pennsylvania 
Quaker life represented by David Newport in 
‘The Pleasures of Home, and Other Poems’ 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott). Mrs. Piatt contri- 
butes two very small volumes—one called ‘ An 
Irish Garland’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), and the other published conjointly with 
her husband under the titie ‘The Children Out- 
of-Doors, by Two in One House’ (Cincinnati: R. 
Clarke & Co.)—these ‘‘ two” being explained by 
the publishers in a circular to be Mr. and Mrs, 
Piatt. Such an exceedingly thin semblance of 
anonymousness might naturally suggest some- 
thing counterfeited in the poems, but there is 
no such exhibition ; both books show genuinely 
that combination which we have come to asso- 
ciate with these gifted writers—a great love of 
childhood, and a great power of extracting un- 
happiness from its contemplation. But the work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Piatt is never crude, which is a 
good deal, and is more than can always be said 
for Mr. James B. Kenyon’s ‘Songs in All Sea- 
sons’ (Boston : Cupples, Upham & Co.); for Mr. 
Herbert Wolcott Bo*en’s * Verses’ (same pub- 
lishers) ; for Mary Barker Dodge’s ‘The Gray 
Masque, and Other Poems’ (Boston: Lothrop) ; 
or for E. Yancey Cohen’s ‘ Sir Cupid, and Other 
Poems’ (Cambridge, Mass.: King). Several of 
these authors venture on translations, of which 
Mr. Bowen’s are decidedly the best, we should 
say—indeed, there is a flavor of Heine through 
his original work—and Mr. Cohen’s the worst. 


, 





It is little less than sheer cruelty to make Cha- 
teaubriand in exile address his sister with— 
“Sweet sis, dost thou remember ?” (P. 82.) 

Some of the parodies of hymns in Mr. J. G. Dal- 
ton’s ‘Sixty Poets on the Wheel’ (Boston: 
Hodges) are quite as objectionable, although 
some of his bicycling lyrics are capital imita- 
tions. ‘ Agamemnon’s Daughter,’ a poem in four 
cantos, by Denton J. Snider (Boston: Osgood), 


does not strike us as being so valuable a fruit of 


his Greek studies and travels as ‘ Delphic Days, 
which was fresher and less conventional. 

But the one recent American volume of poems 
that yields genuine satisfaction is ‘ A New Year's 
Masque, and Other Poems,’ by Edith M. Thomas 
(Boston: Houghton, Mi‘“tin & Co.). Here again 
we have the element of local interest, for Miss 
Thomas is understood to have spent her life in 
Ohio, and her single pen has given to that State, 
as Miss Murfree has givento Tennessee, the right 
to claim the production of a classic writer. Miss 
Thomas’s work, both prose and verse, has rapidly 
made itself known through the magazines to 
thoughtful readers; and among those of this 
class who have met with it there is, we believe, 
no doubt as to its rare quality. It docs not yet 
combine all merits—the rich and mellow human 
element is still rather wanting init; butit is un- 
surpassed in contemporary literature for the fine- 
ness of i s interpretation of nature, and the deli- 
cate subtlety of itsimagination. Shelley, Keats, 
Andrew Marvell pass before us in turn as we 
gaze on these airy structures, that seem to touch 
the common earth just at one point, as when a 
child’s glittering soap-bubble drops and _ floats 
along the floor. How wholly aerial,for instance, 
is her *‘ Light Round,” and how exquisitely han- 
dled is the disappearance of the fairy troop, a 
thing far more difficult to handle than the pro- 
cess of evoking them. This we forbear to quote, 
as it has often been reprinted, but give the follow- 
ing, which might have been written by Marvell: 


“ THE GRASSHOPPER. 
“ Shuttle of the sunburnt grass, 
Fifer in the dun cuirass, 
Fifing shrilly in the morn, 
Shrilly still at eve unworn ; 
Now torear, now in the van, 
Gayest of the elfin clan: 
Though I watch their rustling flight, 
I can never guess aright 
Where their lodging-places are; 
’Mid some daisy’s golden star 
Or beneath a roofing leaf, 
Or in fringes of a sheaf, 
Tenanted as soon as found! 
Loud thy reveille Joth sound, 
When the earth is laid asleep, 
And her dreams are passing deep, 
On mid-August afternoons ; 
And through all the harvest moons, 
Nights brimmed up with honeyed peace, 
Thy gainsaying doth not cease. 
When the frost comes thou art dead; 
We along the stubble tread, 
On blue, frozen morna, and note 
No least murmur is afloat : 
Wondrous stillour fields are then, 
Fifer of the elfin men !” (P. 97.) 
Here, again, is something that would not seem 
out of place had we found it in one of Browning’s 


later volumes : 
“THEANO, 


« The sacred rites of Eleusis, Demeter's mysteries old, 
Hath Alcibiades mocked, profaning with mimicry bold ; 
Wherefore, ye priests and priestesses, hear what the 

city commands : 
‘Spare not, but curse Alcibiades, lifting your reverend 
hands.’ 


“Not loath were they of the temples to hear and obey 
the decree, - 
Not loath were they, all save one; fair daughter of 
Menon was she. 
‘Obey, if ye will, man’s word. By me shall the gods be 
obeyed. 
Lo! I am here, not for cursing: a priestess for prayer 
was I made!’ 
“Praise to thee, daughter of Menon, star of Agraulos’s 
fane! 
Praise to thee, steadfast Theano! Thy words bright- 
blazoned remain ; 
Forgotten are theirs who from altars of wrath their 
malisons hurled. 
So ever: the curse falls void, the prayer wins the heart 
of the world.” (P. 47.) 


This might be placed beside Browning’s noble 
‘* Echetlos,” as might another poem, ‘* Lityerses 
and the Reapers,” also in the volume before us 
(p. 113). There is certainly no American poet 
under} forty who can be said, so truly as Miss 


| 
| 





Thomas, to represent an indefinite possibility ; 
given life and health, there is no telling what 
high imaginative work she may not yet pro- 
duce. 

The volumes of poetry that have reached us 
from England during the last fev months offer 
nothing very noticeable, if we except Lord Ten- 
nyson’s ‘* Becket” (Macmillan), which has now 
been before the public for some time without 
greatly arresting attention, and is to be viewed 
rather as a vigorous and sometimes rude render- 
ing of English history than asa poem. Even its 
lyrics lack the exquisite finish which we are ac. 
customed to expect from the laureate. It is a 
curious proof of the transfer of public interest 
from the drama to prose fiction that this work, 
like its predecessor ‘‘Queen Mary,” has fallen so 
dead. Had Lord Tennyson written a novel, 
every reader of the English tongue would have 
sought it with the greatest eagerness. It is per- 
haps in recognition of this fact that Lord Lytton 
tries to make his ‘* Glenaveril, or the Metamor- 
phoses : a Poem in Six Books” (New York : Ap- 
pleton), seem like a novel, but the attempt is 
hopeless ; if it were a novel, it would be as dull 
and unreadable as now. The fault of dulness 
cannot perhaps be charged on Mr. Alfred Aus- 
tin in his ‘ At the Gate of the Convent, and Other 
Poems’ (Macmillan)—at least when he tries to 
avert it by such detestable verses as these, in his 
“Te Deum”: 

“Thanks for all things that are 
For the fair, the ioul, the fell. 
Thanks for the Morning Star, 
And the nethermost murk of Hell; 
“For the music of moonlight nights, 
And the savor of summer days; 


For the swoop of carrion kites, 


And the stench of gibbeted jays."" (P. 94.) 


But Mr. Austin rarely gives us any actual po- 
etic quality, except as it was elicited by foreign 
travel, in some of his earlier volumes. 

It is needless tosay that we have from England 
a supply of ** ballades ” and ‘* virelays ” and sim- 
ilar confectionery. This comes partly from the 
well-known establishment of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
whose ‘At the Sign of the Lyre’ (New York: Holt.) 
it is impossible not to treat good-naturedly, 
or to care very much about. He disarms criti- 
cism, too, by dedicating so many of his verses to 
American friends. Mr. Andrew Lang’s‘ Rhymes & 
la Mode’ (London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
have rather more body to them; and the follow- 
ing hit at one of the old tormentors is certainly 
worth preserving: 

“ BALLADE OF THE PRIMITIVE JEST. 


“What did the dark haired Iberian laugh at before the 
tall blonde Aryan drove him into the corners of Europe ?’ 
sgrander Matthews. 


“Tam an ancient Jest ! 
Paleolithic man 
In his arboreal nest 
The sparks of fun would fan; 
My outline did he plan, 
And laughed like one possessed, 
*Twas thus my course began, 
Lama Merry Jest. 


‘Taman early Jest! 
Man delved, and built, and span ; 
Then wandered South and West 
The peoples Aryan, 
T journeyed in their van ; 
The Semites, coo, confessed 
From Beersheba to Dan- 
Tama Merry Jest! 
“Taman ancient Jest, 
Through all the human clan, 
Red, black, white, free, oppressed 
Hilarious I ran‘ 
I'm found in Lucian, 
In Poggio, and the rest, 
I'm dear to Moll and Nan! 
lama Merry Jest! 


* ENVOY. 
“Prince, you may storm and ban— 
Joe Millers are a pest, 
Suppress me if you can ! 
Iam a Merry Jest!” (P. 113.) 
‘A Child’s Garland of Verses,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson (Scrivners), is fresh and delightful, and 
sure not to disappoint the large constituency of 
children who have enjoyed bis ‘ Treasure Island’; 
while it has a literary quality that will also hold 


his elder readers. ‘ Echoes of Memory,’ by Ath- 
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erton Furlong (London: Field & Tuer), is a 
quaint volume, with etchings by Tristram J. 
Ellis; there is some good verse in it and some 
commonplace, with a good deal of what may be 
called the romance of domestic antiquity—poems 
about ‘*The Dear Old Knocker”™ and * The Old 
Town Pump.” Of much higher aim and execu 
tion is ‘A Heart's Life, Sarpedon, and Other 
Poems,’ by Ella Sharpe Youngs (London: Kegan 
Paul). Inthe poem of ‘‘Sarpedon,” especially, 
there is a grasp of passion and power that gives 
hope for the future career of this new aspirant. 
Mr. Mark André Raffalovich can hardly be called 
a new aspirant, so marked was the impression 
made by his previous volume ‘ Cyril and Lionel.’ 
His present work, ‘Sesame and Lilies’ (London: 
Kegan Paul), seems scarcely an advance upon 
the earlier ene in feeling, thcugh its execution is 
more even and sustained; for the fleshliness be- 
comes rather cloying, and is not pervaded by an 
inner fire like Rossetti’s. A whole bookful of 
red mouths and lips hungry for kisses becomes as 
monotonous es a garden full of peonies:; and 
amid such torrid heats one sighs at last for a hos- 
pitable ice-house. Jean Ingelow’s new vol 
ume of ‘ Poems’ (Boston: Roberts Bros.) does not 
exactly offer this refuge, but it is refreshingly 
cool and pure after passion’s heats. It certainly 
does not quite equal in imaginative power some 
of her earlier work; but it has the merit of a 
charming prefatory poem by Miss Woolsey (‘Su 
san Coolidge“), which is unsurpassed by anything 
else that is contained between the covers: 


“TO JEAN INGELOW. 


“ When youth was bigh, and life was new, 

And days sped musical and fleet, 

She stood amid the morning dew, 
And sang her earliest measures sweet— 

Sang vs the lark sings, speeding fair 

To touch and taste the purer alr, 

To cain a nearer view of Heaven; 

*Twas then she sang ‘ The Songs of Seven.’ 


‘ Now, farther on in womanhood, 
With trained voice and ripened art, 
She gently stands where once she stood, 
And sings from out her deeper heart 
Sing on, dear Singer! sing again; 
And we will listen to the strain, 
Till soaring earth greets bending Heaven, 
And seven fold songs grow seventy-seven.’ 





THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT.—IL. 
WE continue our comparison of the old and the 
revised versions: 

Jon X. 


1. My soul is weary of my life; I will leave my 
complaint upon myself (/ wil! give Free course to 
my complaint}; I will speak in the bitterness of 
my soul. 

2. I will say unto God, do not condemn me: 
shew me wherefore thou contendest with me. 

3. Is it good unto thee that thou shouldest Oy 
press, that thou shouldest despise the work of 
thine hands, and shine upon the counsel of the 
wicked ? 

4, Hast thou eyes of flesh ? or seest thou as man 
seeth ¢ 

5. Are thy days as the days of man? ans 
thy years as man’s days # 


} 


The new rendering in verse Lis less literal, but 
more correct, as well as more intelligible, than 
that of the Authorized. The original savs, ‘'I 
will let loose my Jament within me” (Zéckler 
correctly compares the use of ‘@/ai in Job xxx. 
16, Ps. xlii. 6 [5], 12, and Jer. viil. 18), or, possi- 
bly, ‘‘ over myself” (Canon Cook). The free ren- 
dering is that of Gesenius and the latest editors of 
his Lexicon (1883; s. v. ‘@zah): ** freien Lauf lass 
ich meiner Klage.” While so much liberty is ex- 
ceptionally taken in verse 1, the first eighteen 
words of verse 3 are left unaltered, to represent 
eight short words of the original, which would 


be quite faithfully translated thus: Js it good to 
thee to oppress? to spurn the work of thy hands? 


PSALMS X. 


1. Why standest thou afar off, O Lorn? tchy 
hidest thou thyself in times of trouble ! 

2. The wicked in Ais pride doth persecute the 
poor [Jn the pride of the wicked the poor is hotly 


pursued): let them be taken in the devices that 
they have imagined. 

3. For the wicked boasteth of bis heart’s de 
sire, and blesseth the covetous whom the Lorp 
abhorreth {And the covetous renounceth, Vea, 
contemneth the LORD} 

4. The wicked, through [in] the pride of his 
countenance, will not seek after God (saith, He 
will not require it}, God ts not in all his thoughts 
{Al his thoughts are, there is no God 

5. His ways are always grievous [ firm at all 
times]; thy judgments are t 
sight: as for all his enemies [adversaries], he 
puffeth at them 

In order to explain—to those of our readers 
who are not familiar with the Hebrew tongue 
how verses 5 and 4 could be so differently trans 
lated by two sets of thoroughly learned men, 
equally bent on verbal accuracy, we must state 
that the Hebrew verb bérékh, which generally 
signifies to"bless, has exceptionally the meaning 
of to curse (as the Authorized Version translates 
itin Jobi,, 5, ii., 5, 9, and I. Kings xxi., 10,1 
compare salutem imprecart and tmpreeatio , or 
‘den Abschied geben,” Muhiau 
and Volk’s Gesenius); that ddrash signities both 
* that the Hebrew text, 


of to renounce 


to tnquire and fo r quare 
here unusually obscure, contains various ambi 
guities, such as we should find in English poetry, 
in “‘ The wicked boasteth, and t'e covetous curs 
eth," which, if not explained by the context, would 
leave it doubtful whether the covetous curses or 
is cursed by the wicked, or in ** The covetous the 
Lord contemneth,” which might be ambiguous in 
the same way; and that the marginal notes in 
both versions allude to Cciverse explanations 
Neither of the two renderings of the tive verses, 
however, is even tolerably satisfactory. Finer 
and more correct on the whole, though not en 
tirely in accord, are, among others, those of De 
Wette, Sachs (in Zunz’s Bible), and Reuss (in his 
French Bible), and especialiy the following ren 
dering by Prof. John De Witt—a member of the 
American Old Testament Revision Company—in 
lus admirable Psalter, entitled ‘ Praise Songs of 
Israel’ (New York, 1SM4 


Why. 0 Jehovah! standest thou afar 
Why hidest thou in times of distress 
rhrough the pride of the wicked 
Is the lowly in angutsh; 
He ts caught by the wiles they devised 
The wicked pratse God over their s s eTeed 


Defrauders bless and despise Jehoval 


“ The wicked man saith with a proud fa 
‘He will not avenge 
*‘THERS Is NO G is in all his plans 
Bold are his ways at all times 
Thy judgments are bich aw 
As for his f he puffeth at the 





1. The proverbs of Solomon. A wise son makes 





a glad father: but the foolish son ts the heaviness 
of his mother. 

2. Treasures of wickedness profit nothing : but 
righteousness delivereth from death 

3. ie LORD will not suffer soul of the 
righteous to famish: but he casteth [thrusteth) 


away the substance [desire] of the wicked 
4. He becometh poor that dealeth wtf a slack 
hand: but the hand of the dilig 
5. He that ge hin i 
but be that sleepeth in harvest ts a son that caus 


eth shame. 


nt 





The proverbs of Solomon” cught to have 
} , 


been changed into erbs of & 7 
Hebrew Mish/é SA‘lomoh, it is true, may, like 
the Vulg: nis.” mean the 





one or th 





tnree prin . 
beginning with Mishié SA‘ldmcA, and the third 
xxv. 1) with ** These are also provetls of Solos 
mon.” It is thus clear that neither division could 


be headed ** The proverbs of Solomon,” and mo 





dern lators, like De Wette, Arn- 
heim .and Zockler (in Lange’s), 


have therefore *Spriiche™ [not Die Spriiche), in 





i. las wellas here. In verse isteth away’ 





is better than * casteth away The substitution 
of ** desire for ** substance,” in choosing which 


King James's translators followed the Chaldee 


version and Aben Ezra, is in accord with the 


ye 


sounder rendering of the Vulgate, adopteal br 
Gesenius, Ewald, First. Berthean, and recen 


translators and lexi rapbers generally 


1. Woe unto ther that 
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In verse 2 “of” is better than ‘* from,” and 
‘spol’ than ‘prey but “*may make 
Vv for may rob,’ after Cheyne, is no 
ement; may plunder would be the right 


on. Verse 4 is decidedly improved, but, 





there being no room for anexplanation, remains 
ybscure, It is ‘‘ the answer to the question inr 
This ts the only place where the Jewish nobies 
ean hide their head or deposit their glory 
Cheyne), and that in vain (Knobel). The changes 


in verse 5 call for no remark 
Hosea X 


1. Israel is an empty [a luxuriant) vine, he 
bringeth forth fruit unto himself [which putteth 
forth his fruit): according to the multitude of 
his fruit he hath increased the altars (mu/tiplied 
his altars}; according to the goodness of his land 
they have made goodly images (pi/lars] 

2. Their heart is divided ; now shall they be 
found faulty [guilty]: he shall break down 
{smite} their aliars ; be shall spoil their images 
{pillars}. 
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5. For now they shall say [surely now shall 
they say), we have no king, because we feared 
not { for we fear not) the LorpD; what then should 
aking do to us? [and the king, what can he do 
for us 7) 

4. They have spoken words [They speak vain 
words), swearing falsely in making a covenant 
[covenants]: thus [therefore] judgment springeth 
up as hemlock in the furrows of the field. 

5. The inhabitant of Samaria shall fear [shall 
be in terror] because of { for] the calves of Beth- 
aven : for the people thereot shall mourn over it, 
and the prie:ts thereof that rejoiced on [over] it, 
for the glory thereof, because it is departed from 
it. 

Here every verse is improved, in accord with 
the best commentators, though, perhaps, not suf- 
ficiently. It is, however, not in renderings of 
words and phrases frequently occurring in the 
Scriptures, like almost all those we have hitherto 
had occasion to examine, that the Revised Ver- 
sion displays marked verbal innovations. This 
is in the nature of the subject. Expressions often 
repeated are explained by the context. Most of 
the Hebrew Bible would be perfectly clear, even 
without the aid of Jewish tradition, if no other 
Semitic dia'ect existed to throw light upon mean- 
ings. There are, however, numerous words which 
occur so rarely, or are so obscurely or so loosely 
connected, that the light of comparative lexicog- 
raphy is needed to explain them, It is in regard 
to these that the Kevisers have had special ad- 
vantages over the translators of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Our knowledge of Ara- 
bic and Ethiopic is incomparably greater than 
it was then. The Syriac, Greek, and other old 
versions have since been studied with greater 
care. Egyptology and Assyriology have opened 
new sources of information. Research and mi- 
nute examination have been constantly going 
on. The Revisers have examined, collated, and 
weighed the results of modern and most recent 
inquiry, and adopted what appeared to them best 
founded, We cannot assume that the latest view 
is always correct, but we may assume that the 
Revisers have not substituted their renderings 
without more or less cogent reasons—as, for in- 
stance, in translating the names of animals con- 
tained in Lev. xi. 15-31, where the two versions 
differ thus : 


Authorized Version, Revised Version. 
Eagle, ossifrage, ospray Eagle, gier eagle, ospray. 
Vulture, kite; raven. Kite, falcon; raven, 

Ow!l, night hawk, cuckoo, Ostrich, night hawk, sea 


hawk. mew, hawk. 
Little owl, cormorant, great’ Little ow!, cormorant, great 
owl. owl 


Horned wl, pelican, vul 
ture. 

Stork, heron, lapwing, bat. Stork, heron, hoopoe, bat 

Weasel, mouse, tortoise. Weasel, mouse, great lizard. 

Ferret, chameleon, lizard, Gecko, land-crocodile, liz 
snail, mole. we, sand-lizard, chame- 

eon. 


Swan, pelican, gier eagle. 


RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE, 


THE second volume of Paul Albert’s ‘ Littéra- 
ture francaise au dix-neuviéme siécle’ (Hachette) 
has at last appeared. Like the first, it is edited 
by his son, and shows at every page the lack of 
the final touches of the author, whom it would 
not be just to judge by his posthumous works, so 
inferior are they to what he was willing to pub- 
lish in his lifetime. The present publication was 
to have been in three volumes ; yet, incomplete 
and fragmentary as it is, it contains the best 
general view we have of the literature of France 
in the nineteenth century. This is not saying 
much, as there is nothing of the kind that is 
satisfactory, nothing so good as the same writer's 
lectures on the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, his best work. For Paul Albert, literature 
was not confined to what is, or rather was, usu- 
ally studied by literary historians of the school 
of Nisard or Geruzez. He had, if anything, too 
much contempt for mere form and fine writing. 
In a spirit of reaction against his predecessors, 
he was often unjust to celebrities who, in his 
opinion, had been overpraised in the current 





manuals. The Song of Roland, the works of 
Ronsard and his disciples, even Racine and all 
the merely literary writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, found little favor in his eyes. Severe and 
even harsh in his judgments on Bossuet, he is in 
full sympathy with many of the less known au- 
thors, especially if they were men of action neg- 
lected in previous histories of French literature. 
Thus, he devotes three of his best lectures to 
Montluc, Agrippa d’Aubigné, and Bernard Pa- 
lissy. This explains why the historians Thierry, 
Guizot, Thiers, Michelet occupy so much space 
in this second volume—why the philosophers and 
political writers are not omitted; and we may be 
sure that, had the author lived, the lion’s share 
in the literature of the nineteenth century would 
not have been given to the dramatists, novelists, 
and poets. 

A short time before his death Paul Albert had 
been appointed Professor at the Collége de 
France. M. Emile Deschanel succeeded him, but 
cannot be said to have continued his teaching. 
Light, rambling, always eloquent and never deep, 
M. Deschanel’s qualities, good and bad, show 
forth in his last work, ‘Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, 
Bossuet’ (Calmannu Lévy), a collection of his later 
lectures. It is the fourth volume of the series 
which, with a love of paradox that is characteris- 
tic of the writer, he has entitled ‘ Le Romantisme 
des Classiques.’ The pages on La Rochefoucauld 
are among the pleasantest that the author has 
written, for he is at home in the world in which 
the great moralist moved. It is with evident 
pleasure that, with reminiscences of Sainte- 
Beuve, he traces the four periods of his life as in- 
fluenced in turn by Mme. de Chevreuse, Mme. de 
Longueville, Mme. de Sablé, and Mme. de La 
Fayette. One short lecture is devoted to Pascal; 
no less than two whole volumes are given to Ra- 
cine in the same series. The pages on Bossuet 
are very unsatisfactory. M. Deschanel is more 
at ease, more in his own element, when he talks 
of the Précieuses of the Hétel de Rambouillet, or 
of the circumstances that brought about the 
writing of Racine’s ‘“‘ Bérénice,’ than when he 
tries to judge the author of the ‘ Histoire univer- 
selle.’ As to his favorite paradox in regard to 
traces of what he is pleased to call Romanticism 
in the classic writers of the seventeenth century, 
he frequently and fortunately loses sight of it in 
the present volume. 

It would not be difficult to dilute the last book 
of M. Gaston Paris, ‘La Poésie du moyen Age’ 
(Hachette) into three or four readable volumes 
such as those just noticed. Here we have original 
research coupled with the highest scholarship, 
and some of the results of a life of study present- 
ed with that charm of style which French scho- 
lars so often possess. Part of the work was 
written nearly twenty years ago, yet it is all as 
fresh as if written to-day. It consists of four 
lectures and three papers read before the Acade- 
my of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. Two of 
the articles—one on the beginnings of French 
literature and one on the Song of Roland— 
were never before published; the others were not 
easily accessible. The first lecture, which gives 
its title to the collection, ‘The Poetry of the 
Middle Ages,” is the best and broadest, as well as 
the most beautifully written, exposition of a very 
difficult subject. In this, as well as in the next, 
on the beginnings of French literature, M. Gaston 
Paris defends (or rather states and develops as 
fully as can be done in so limited a space) the 
theory which assigns a Frankish origin to the 
old heroic French poetry. He shows the rise of 
the poésie courtoise, born in Provence and de- 
veloped in northern France, whence it spread to 
all the courts of Europe. He traces the influence 
of the Celtic spirit as first shown in the poem of 
“Tristan and Iseult,” later in the Romances of 
the Round Table, ‘ What the Celtic poem sings 





is love freed from all bonds, from all constraint, 
from all duty other than itself—love, fatal, pas- 
sionate, illegitimate, vanquisher of all, of obsta- 
cles, dangers, death, and even honor.” Nor has 
this inspiration ceased to be felt; and love, such 
as it is understood in the early romances, ‘ has 
remained since then the favorite and almost sole 
subject *-of all imaginative French literature. 
The other chapters in the volume are equally in. 
teresting and suggestive. They are: The Song 
of the Pilgrimage of Charlemagne; The Angel 
and the Hermit, a wide-spread legend known to 
English readers through Parnell’s ‘ Hermit,” 
and the Ancient French Versions of Ovid. The 
last is a beautiful filial and affectionate yet dis- 
criminating tribute to the father of the author, 
Paulin Paris, who did more than any man in his 
generation to further the study of French litera- 
ture in the middle ages. 

The literary success of the year in France has 
been M. Paul Bourget’s last psychological novel, 
‘Cruelle Enigme’ (Lemerre ; New York : Chris- 
tern); for Zola’s ‘Germinal’ owes its great sale, 
in part at least, to causes with which literature 
has nothing to do. The fine, and even subtile, 
analysis of M. Bourget does not seem of a kind 
to appeal to the general public. His ‘Essais de 
Psychologie contemporaine,’ of which a new 
volume is announced to appear shortly, seemed 
to stamp him as a writer who would be fully 
enjoyed by a few only ; but, in spite of all pre- 
visions, his last novel has been widely read. He 
is one of the youngest of the rising celebrities in 
France; the French papers tell us he is not thirty, 
but this is a slight exaggeration. His book is 
dedicated to Mr. Henry James, with whom he 
«xpresses himself as in sympathy. Having dis- 
cussed together *‘ cet art du roman, le plus mo- 
derne de tous,” they agreed that all the laws im- 
josed upon the novelist by the various systems 
of wsthetics are summed up in one—‘' to give a 
personal impression of life.” This impression, in 
‘Cruelle Enigme,’ is saddening. The story is 
simple and could be told in a page, but it would 
give no idea of the book, wbich leaves us with a 
feeling of disenchantment. The keynote of the 
whole is in the final sentence : ‘* Alas! it is a pro- 
found truth that man is such as his love is ; but 
this love—why, whence comes it tous? A ques- 
tion without an answer, and, hike the treachery 
of woman, like the weakness of man, like hfe 
itself, a cruel, cruel enigma.” Not to mislead 
the reader, it must be added that M. Bourget is 
a writer who, while remaining always pure in 
expression, neither :eeks nor avoids certain situ- 
ations common in French novels, but, with the 
impassive serenity of an observer, looks upon 
morality as something that may be neglected. 

Very different in style and purpose from M. 
Bourget is another rising novelist, M. Georges 
Oknet. He has thought proper to give a collec- 
tive title to his novels, ‘ Les Batailles de la Vie.’ 
The immense success of his first and best, ‘Serge 
Panine,’ may have contributed to make him care- 
less in the style of his later books, which seem 
written with the ease of a Dumas or a Boisgobey. 
His last work is ‘La Grande Marniére’ (Paul Ol- 
lendorf; New York: Christern), of which the 
scene is laidin Normandy. The story recounts 
the culmination of a feud between the Marquis 
de Clairefont, the grand seigneur of the neigh- 
borhood, and Jean Carvajan, the banker, who 
has never forgiven the injury received thirty 
years before when both were young. The situ- 
ation is similar to that in ‘L’Idée de Jean Téte- 
rol’ of Cherbuliez, but M. Ohnet has not that 
master’s power of creating living men and wo- 
men, and the characters, like those in his ‘ Le 
Maitre de Forges,’ are conventional and unreal. 
But his story has life and interest, and there isin 
it nothing to offend the English reader. 

Hetzel, in his excellent *‘ Bibliothéque d’Edu- 
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cation et de Récréation,” has published ‘ Le | mainly interesting and valuable as the work of a | nation to both agriculture and war This their 
Grand Vaincu,’ by Henry Cauvin, an historical | Parsi speaking from within a circle whick here- historian regrets. There are signs of impr 
story founded upon the last campaign of Mont- | tofore has been apprehended almost exclusively | ment in respect to agriculture, but the census of 
calm in Canada (New York: Christern). Boys | from without. It adds little or nothing to our | ISS] did not show a single Parsi soldier That 
and girls and some other readers who have not | knowledge of the earlier history of the Parsis, their veneration for fin prevents their using fine 


lost the youthful appetite for adventure, will fol- 
low with interest the two young Frenchmen who 
crossed the ocean to finish a duel begun at Ver- 
sailles, and who, after much fighting but no duel, 
return the best of friends. Montcalm and Wolfe 





All that 
the author has to say upon these heads is less in- 
structive than Whitney's fifty-page 
article, ‘** The Avesta,” in his volume of ‘ Oriental 
and Linguistic Studies.’ 


their religion, and their sacred books, 
Professor 


The Parsis of Bombay 





arms is, We are told, absurd, though it prev 
their smoking opium or tolweco, They are 
soldiers because soldier 
poorest Parsi woman would want at least tw 


silk saris a vear, costing at loast ten rupees ea 











are both smong the prominent characters, as well } are indebted to European scholarship for their | besides trousers, shirt, shoes, et nied ae 
as the traditional Indian chief and his frien’. the | best know ledge of the historical development of | covering for tl hildren. How in a d's 
hunter and trapper, a young French Canadian, | their own religion, and Mr. Karaka frequently | then, become a soldier on sev rupees a 
the hero of the story. resorts to Haug and other European scholars for | In this connection we have one of the moat 1 
‘Solange de Croix-Saint-Luc,’ by M. Albert | a better exposition than he is able to give in his | of Mr ‘ marks if, how \ \ 
Delpit, recently completed inthe Revue des Deux | own words. It is when he speaks of the present | Parsis could be induced to take serv .. 
Mondes, has been published by Paul Ollendorff. | condition of the Parsis, of their various customs, | diers. however poor the remuneration 
The author of * Le Fils de Coralie’ has madea | of their enterprise and thrift, of their educational | a bright future would after a tins . 
very readable and interesting story out of the | institutions, and their philanthropic zeal, that he them. They would have the opy rtunit \ \ 
old materials, though with an evident attempt | speaks as one having authority, and generally in | ing what good soldiers they ld mak 
to mould them over into something new and | an engaging manner. The Parsis of India are divided into tw 
fresh. His book is one of most effusive loyalty. Eng which do not ditfer on anv point of fait 
The great indiscretion, some say the great | lishmen who are in danger of forgetting that | ual, but only as to the correct computa! 
scandal, in Paris during the first part of the | they have an Empress-Queen will refresh their | era of the third Yerdegerd, the last king 
year was the publication by M. L. Andrieux in | memories at the fountain of Mr. Karaka’s exu- | Sassanian dyaasty. Mr. Karaka’s 
his newspaper, La Ligue, of his ‘Souvenirs d'un | berant adulation of her imperial person. The | that the Kadems and Shehenshats at 
Préfet de Police.’ We may expect further reve- | book is dedicated to the Prince of Wales asan | wrong. Both sects observe the sane 
lations in regard to the secret service of the | account of ‘‘a community that claims to be the | im which the Parsi year is rich but ’ 
French police, as the publishers, Jules Rouff et | most loyal among the many millions of Eastern | rent days. Bot! the same pravers, but 
Cie. (New York: Christern) present these as a | subjects who recognize the beneficent sway of | them audibly in a different manner. Every day 
first volume. If M. Andrieux is not taken too | the British Crown,” “in commemoration of his | in the Parsi month has a peculiar name, ay 
seriously, his book will be found to be very auspicious visit to India.” This note recurs at | supposed to have a peculiar fitness { 
amusing. He writes in a helter-skelter way, and | intervals not widely separate, and, in the closing | or another, But this fitness ts Sor 
is never dull. He is rather indiscreet in regard | paragraph of the book, rings out with special | longer, and the circumstance is viewed by Mi 
to some of the men now or lately at the head of | energy. The Parsis’ brighter and better days are | Karaka without regret. In general, he is pleas 
affairs in France, and this has caused some very | dated from the advent of British Power in 1068 with the increasing aptitude of the Parxis 
lively discussions in tae French press. An inte- ne ; European modes of Their wav of cat 
resting part of the volume is that which relates Upon that Power they depend and implicitly ane cavtainie bean traneoved be + ar 
y rely. . . . To it thev owe everything, and Was ¢ aust t . 
to the carrying out of the decrees of March, | fy 5m it they hope to gain still more. Can it then | of plates for plaintain leaves and forks 
1880, directed against the non authorized reli- | be wondered at that loyalty—consistent, deep, ers 
gious congregations, and especially against the | 824 abiding lovalty—coupled with a touching The “ Historical Sketch.” wi nstitutes 
Jesuits. This execution M. Andrieux carried pte aeagin ana affection for the royal family, has fivet chat (tl ty he 
yecome a part of the Parsi nature, almost a part st chapter ¢ book, is extremely slight. For 
out in his official capacity with rigor and | of the Parsi religion? so that with one consent | the history of ancient Persia we are referred 
promptmess, but since then the ex-prefect of | the Whole community daily prays, * God bless the Sir J ite Gil Wi th 
police, the ex-ambassador to Spain, seems to | @uee™: eataiee i in OM & te tekene i 
have tried to conciliate the very clerical party There is a suggestion of the “thrift that fol Mohammedan invaders, almost the entire poy 
which ke had so offended. The memoirs touch | lows fawning” in this sort of thing. and possibly lation embraced the relizion whose alternativ. 
upon many things: Freemasonry, Rochefort, | the book is typical in this respect. That the Pat was death. Mr. Karaka, generally so gracious 
Louise Michel, anarchism, the Kulturkampf, sis have not been persecuted in India is a fact | and conciliatory, makes an exception whenever 
and Gambetta, whom the author cordially hates, illustrative of the beatitude, ** The meek shall in the Mohammedans are named. For them be has 
An interesting addition to the ‘ Petite Biblio. | herit the earth.” Mr. Karaka frankly acknow a bearty hatred and contempt. A few whi 
théque Artistique ” (Jouaust) is the republication | ledges that they originally established themselves | would net vield. but did not choose to die. fled ts 
in six volumes of the first French translation of | by dissembling their true faith, and by conform Khorassan; thence, escaping persecution, to the 
‘Don Quixote,’ by Oudin and ‘Rosset, in 1614 and | ing, to the verge of its allowance and sometimes little island of Ormus at the entrance of the Per 
1618. The work is preceded by an historical in- beyond, to the customs of the Hindu population sian Gulf, and then to India, about 716 4. p 
troduction by M. Emile Gebhart. The book begins with the amusing statement. | Here also they had various wanderings, concen 
: which is one of many that betray a lack of train trating 1) Surat more strongly than elsewhere, 
THE PARSIS. ing in the art of clear expression : ‘The Parsis | and from there emigrating midway of the seven 
are probedly the smallest community in the teenth centurv to Bombay, where they have 
History of the Parsis, including their manners, | whole world. for they number scarcely one hun lived and flourished ever since. Chapter second, 


an Naha a laste, 


rem eines 


customs, religion, and present position. By 
Dosabbai Framji Karaka, C.S.1. With colored 
and other illustrations. 2 vols. Macmillan & 
Co, 1884. 
IN beauty of outward appearance, in magnifi- 
cence of type and paper, these volumes, which 
recite the fortunes of what is now one of the 
most humble of religions, might well satisfy the | city of Bombay there are only 48.000 to 302.00: 
most powerful on the earth. The author, Presi- | Hindus and 158,01 
dency Magistrate, and Chairman of Her Ma- | 1581 showed that the 
jesty’s Bench of Justice, Bombay, has filled many 
of the highest offices attainable in India by the 
native population, and visited England more 
than a quarter of a century ago, at the time of 
the great Mutiny. During the height of it he 
wrote a pamphlet which had extensive circula- 
tion among the Parsis and Hindus, and in which 
he urged the superior benefits conferred by Eng- 
lish rule. Later, he wrote a history of the Par- | clerks, and 115 business managers : 6 mendicants 
sis for the instruction of the English world, and | out of 10,000 in the city The ancient Persians 
in the Gujarati vernacular an account of hise | were famous agriculturists and soldiers. The 
travels in Great Britain. His present work is modern Parsis are remarkable for their disincli. 


dred thousand.” About 8,000 of these are in 
Persia. In India, on the night of February 1 
1881, there were 85,507. Our author is delighted 
with their numerical insignificance as compared | rounding villages 
with the total population of India, 255,801,821. 
Even in Bombay—the Presidency—there is only 
one Parsi in two hundred persons ; and in the 


treating of the Parsis that remained in Persia, is 


one of the most interesting in the book The 
» Yezd and the sur 
In INM4 there were less than 
They are much inferior in thrift, intelli 


Persian Parsis are confined t 


S000) 
gence, and knowledge of their own religion to the 
Indian Parsis. The interest which these have 
taken in their welfare is exceedingly pathetic 
Imiar Owing to their exertions the oppressive taxes of 
Parsi population was in their Persian coreligionists have been equalized 


There are more males than females with those of the Mohammedans. ‘ The Persian 
108 to 100, The statistics of the 
differer.t occupations and professions are inte 
They have Sh 
officials to their 48.000 in 


teachers out of “51, and 44 


creasing 


Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund” carried on 
this noble work for a quarter of a century 


1857 to TSS2 


the proportion is 
from 
resting and instructiv: when the desired result was finally 
and other religious 
Bombay ; 141 


female out of 165 ; 3 


priests 
achieved. 

Chapters third and fourth have for their sub 
ject “The Zoroastrians in India—their Manners 
and Customs.” The women have much larger 
social liberty their Hindu 
They are extremely fond of dress and jewelry. 


male 
ivil engineers in 4 total of 
M4; 26 ship-builders out of 46; 1,584 ordinary 
than neighbors, 
There are Parsi women whose jewelry is worth 
£20,000. The ceremonies attendant on the birth 
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of a Parsi child are so multiform,and the custom 
of seclusion that follows childbirth is so danger- 
ous to both mother and child, that it is passing 
strange that they so frequently survive. Parsi 
marriages are seldom consummated at such a 
tender age as those of Hindu children, but be- 
trothals are arranged for children still in arms 
and sometimes forthe yet unborn. Tue *‘ dokh- 
mas,” or * towers of silence,” in which the bodies 
of the dead are exposed, are carefully described, 
and there are illustrative diagrams which area 
valuable addition to the text. Their appearance 
is that of the large circular gasometers attached 
to gas-works. Mr. Karaka is able to quote Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams as an authority in favor 
of the Parsi method of disposing of the dead 
body as compared with ours. He would prefer 
cremation but for his religious scruples. He 
makes the astonishing statement that the bodies 
in the ‘‘dokhmas” are denuded of their flesh by 
the vultures “in an hour at the outside.” The 
skeletons, when bleached by sun and wind and 
rain, are thrown into a receptacle in the middle of 
the ‘‘dokhma,” without distinction between rich 
and poor. 

A chapter treating of ‘‘ Internal Government 
and Laws” is mainly interesting as showing that 
the Parsis have had their ‘“ benefit of clergy” 
in conflict with the principles of secular justice, 
and finally going under. The concluding chap- 
ter of the first volume is wholly taken up with 
an account of Parsi education. A great im- 
provement dates from the Governorship of the 
Hon. Mount-Stuart Elphinstone in 1820. The 
establishment of the Bombay Native Education 
Society was his work, and after his retirement a 
college was founded ‘which is honored by and is 
an honor to his name. The wealthier Parsis 
were at first reluctant to send their children to 
the college and to the schools of lower grade that 
were also established, but they were soon con- 
vinced that it was for their advantage to avail 
themselves of the privileges offered them. An 
accompaniment of the educational progress has 
been the translation into the vernacular lan- 
guage of valuable European and Asiatic books. 
The principal name associated with this fund is 
one that is better known in Europe and America 
than that of any other Parsi, Sir Jamshedji Ji- 
jibhai, whose munificence in this particular was 
but an humble fraction of a chanmty that was of 
boundless range and uniform wisdom. 

The first and second chapters of Mr. Karaka’s 
second volume, which treat respectively of the 
‘Distinguished Parsis of Gujarat” and the 
‘Distinguished Parsis of Bombay,” savor too 
much of a quality preéminently characteristic of 
those county histories which are so wasteful of 
the poor man’s earnings in the United States; 
but they record some wonderful successes and 
some noble actions, The Readymoney family 
bears in its name, deliberately too, the sign of 
its abounding affluence. The story of Sir Jam- 
shedji Jijibhai’s life and his beneficence is told 
with special fulness, as it deserves to be, for he 
is one of the world’s great philanthropists. 
The chapters on ‘ Zoroaster” and “The Parsi 
Creed” add nothing to the knowledge of these 
matters that we have derived from other sources. 
The chapter on ‘* Monotheism and Fire Reve- 
rence” is an indignant denial of the charge that 
Parsis are fire-worshippers. A closing chapter 
on the ** Progress and Present Position” of the 
Parsis is an enthusiastic résumé of the preceding 
chapters. It has the vice of these—their lack of 
self-restraint, their too flowing admiration, their 
disposition to magnify the Parsi community un- 
duly in the eyes of Western people. A more 
critical observer might give a somewhat different 
impression; but it would still be plain enough 
that we have here the survival of a great people 
and a great religion, and that it has vitality 





which will insure it many future centuries of 
honor and success. 


A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, with 
a linguistic, historic, and ethnographic Intro- 
duction. By Albert S. Gatschet, of the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology. Vol. I, No. 1V of 
Brinton’s Library of American Literature. 
Philadelphia: 1884. 8vo, pp. 251. 

THE legend which gives its name to Mr. Gat- 
schet’s book occupies but a small part—less than 
twenty pages—of the present volume, all the rest 
being taken up with an investigation into the 
manners and customs, languages, forms of gov- 
ernment, local habitations, etc., of cur southern 
Indians. To prepare a work of this character in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner not only re- 
quires great familiarity with the ear’; writers, 
but presupposes a knowledge, more or Jess com- 
plete, of the languages of the tribes with which 
it deals. In both of these branches Mr. Gatschet 
is proficient, and accordingly he has collected 
and brought within easy reach a mass of ethno- 
logical information which is invaluable to all 
students who have not access to the same sources 
from which he has drawn his inspiration. 

While thus acknowledging our obligations, we 
may be pardoned the fear lest our author’s devo- 
tion to one branch of study may have been so 
absorbing as to blind him, somewhat, to facts 
and inferences that may be gathered from other 
sources. For instance, basing his conclusions 
upon linguistic grounds, he tells us (p. 23) that 
the river ‘‘ Savannah was named after the prai- 
ries extending on both sides,” and that this term, 
or its French equivalent, savane, ** has nothing 
at allin common with the Algonkin word sha- 
wano, south, from which are derived the tribal 
names . . . Shawano or Shawnee.” These 
statements may be true, but with all due defe- 
rence we question it, for the reason that, strictly 
speaking, there were no “prairies” along this 
stream, though swamps and ‘ openings,” called 
by some of the early writers ‘‘Savannas,” were 
more or less common near its mouth and, per- 
haps, in other portions of the wooded valley 
through which it flowed; and because, further, it 
would have been more in accordance with the 
usual custom for the river to take its name from 
the tribe of Indians that dwelt upon its banks, 
Whether this tribe was the same as the Chaou- 
anons of the French, or, as we call them, the 
Shawnees, is an open question. Lawson is gene- 
rally understood as saying that they were not, 
though it seems to us that his language may bear 
a different construction. Gallatin, too, inclines to 
the same opinion, and thinks that the Savannahs, 
or, as Archdale calls them, the Serannas, were 
identical with the Yemassees. On the other 
hand, Charlevoix tells us that the river ‘St. 
Croix or Ediscow,” which in Homanno’s map is 
put down as the Savannah, was sometimes called 
“the river of the Chaouanons,” and there can be 
no doubt that in some of the early French charts, 
as, for example, in that of Guillaume de l’Isle, it is 
so styled, and this people is set down as living 
upon its head waters. We may also add that 
Adair says positively that it was so called ** be- 
cause of the Shawano who formerly lived there,” 
‘at the late Savanna town”; and this statement, 
except so far as it relates to their place of resi- 
dence, is confirmed by Milfort. Indeed, this 
latter writer, as if to leave no doubt as to the 
identity of the tribe, tells us that ‘‘a part of the 
Savanhaugay ” left the headwaters of the ‘‘Sa- 
vauha,” and ‘retired toward the north, to the 
banks of the Ohio, near Quintockey,” as the 
Shawmes are known to have done; while * an- 
other portion betook themselves to the country 
of the Creeks, who gave them homes on the 
Tallapousse,” where they were living in Hawkins’ 





time, and were known as Shawanee, or, as our 
author prefers to call them ‘‘ Sawanogt,” which, 
he tells us, means ‘“* dwellers on the Savannah 
River,” and is identical with Shawanos or 
Shawnee, 

This is but a part of the evidence that might 
be brought forward to show that this people 
lived somewhere on the Savannah River in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and there 
are reasons for believing that they made their 
first appearance here at a much earlier date. Be 
this as it may, we do not pretend that the fact 
alone would be sufficient to identify them with 
the Serannas of Archdale; and if it were, it 
would not justify us in assuming that this river 
could not have received its name in some other 
way than in the one we have indicated. What 
we do assert, however, is that the presence of 
this tribe on this stream is sufficient to account 
for the origin of the name; and we maintain, 
further, that the historical evidence of their ex- 
istence here,at this early day, is of such a charac- 
ter as to make it imperative, on any one who re- 
jects it, to give the reasons for so doing. 

In regard to the orthography which our author 
has seen fit to adopt, there is not much to be said. 
Admitting that there are sounds in the Indian 
languages for which no adequate sign can be 
found in the English alphabet, a change, or ra- 
ther an addition, can of course be justified ; but 
when we are asked to endorse such wholesale 
changes as the substitution of the French 7 for 
the English ee, at the end of words as firmly 
rooted in the language as are Cherokee and oth- 
ers of a like character, we unhesitatingly draw 
the line. The difference in pronunciation is not 
so great as to warrant the introduction of an- 
other disturbing element into what has been, not 
inaptly, termed ‘‘the tangle of diverse values 
and meanings which has growfi up around the 
Roman characters” ; and if it were, there is no- 
thing tv be gained in this particular case by the 
change, since both Cheroki and Cherokee are said 
to be incorrect. Tsallagi, according to our au- 
thor, or Tsallakie, as Gallatin writes it, is the 
true form; and, obviously, one or the other of 
these onght to be adopted in case any change 
should be deemed necessary. Of this, however, 
we do not entertain any apprehensions. Words, 
or rather proper names, which have become part 
and parcel of our mother tongue, and which long 
and constant use have made familiar to the eye, 
do not readily take on new forms; and we are 
persuaded that any effort at this late day to Gal- 
licize them will result, as did Mrs. Partington’s 
attempt to mop out the tide, in signal failure. 

The map which was to have accompanied the 
present volume, and without which much of it is 
lost to the general reader, will, we are told, be 
given in the next; and the legend, too, will then ap- 
pear in a Hitchittee dress, with notes aud a vocabu- 
lary. Weare also informed that the version here 
given is to be republished, its present form being 
more or less impertect, owing to the fact that Mr. 
Gatschet was unavoidably absent when the work 
was going through the press, and could not give 
to the proofs that careful personal supervision 
which the subject required. Until this is done, 
all comments upon the legend itself or its trans- 
lation into other languages would, of course, be 
premature. 





Three Months inthe Soudan. By Ernestine Sar- 
torius. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1885. Pp. x, 259. Illustrated. 8vo. 

Mrs. SARTORIUS landed at Suakim on the 8th of 

December, 1883. She accompanied her husband, 

Maj. Gen. Sartorius Pasha, commander of the 

First Division of the Egyptian army sent out 

under Baker Pasha to relieve the garrisons in the 

Sudan. The place at this time was closely in- 

vested by Osman Digma, and consequently her 
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experiences are confined wholly to life withinthe | four pages to the thirty-two pages of extracts book is generously illustrated with pen drawings 
lines. These, however, were not uninteresting, | from the ‘Ormulum.* Most persons will, however, | neat enough, which would have been befter dia 
and are pleasantly told, with no little picturesque- | agree with Mr. Sweet (p. v) that it is ‘‘a great | grams if there had been no effort to combine 4 
ness. While her husband drilled his soldiers she | mistake to begin the study of Middle English | turesqueness with instruction 

undertook the scarcely less difficult task of pro- | without a previous elementary knowledge of Old 
viding for a large mess of Europeans—officers, | English”—that 1s, Anglo-Saxon. After such 
correspondents, and civilians of one kind andan- | knowledge is acquired, this httle book may be 
other. The most exciting events of the days or | very useful to the student of English, vet he will | Be 0--~ A. art ? B.. me Letters Written in 1s 
nights were the attacks of the besieging Arabs, | perhaps then think it rather too meagre to suit | Betwixt My Love and Me. 4 Novel” Harpers Freak 
none of which proved serious,though the coward- | his requirements, and will prefer Morris and re ees. ip eeu 





oh cetnmnindltectte (02 ol 
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Bltas, FE. } ary of David Zetsberger Moravian ¥ 
ice of the Egyptians might have made them dis- | Skeat’s ‘Specimens of Early English,’ or Maetz- | siviuary am mig the Indians of oe oe * > oo . 
astrous at any time. The night before they land- {| ner’s ‘ Altenglische Sprachproben,’ which, al Robert Clarke & Co, ae 
ed, for instance, there was an alarm, and ‘the | though without grammar, still remains the best Sees. See > Pg ee Trea tio 
soldiers left the gates, bolted into the muderieh | collection of extracts that we possess. Mr. Sweet Bronte, Charlotte. | The Professor, Harper's Fra 


} Square Library 2 ents 
or Government house, and hid themselves under | bas arranged his grammar of the southern dia- | Brown, G Healthy Poundations for Houses 

















the tables anddivans.”” In addition to these con- | lect on the same lines as that in his ‘ Anglo-Naxon | Breeds DWP : Aboard and Abroad tn 1884, Funk & 
stant alarms, excitement was furnished by the | Reader, and has paid special attention tothe | pom i> pS" Bho pn ; _ 
coming and going cf steamers, but especially by | phonology. It may, however, cause some incon- | Phlledetnie the oes “ vou 

the arrival of messengers with reiterated despair- | venience to students that the same symbols are | Brinton, Dro bc. Amerfoan Tanguages. amt Why 
ing appeals for aid fromthe brave Tewfik Pasha, | used in this Primer to denote different sounds ee ee Ta si ? 
commander of the garrison at Sinkat. Several | from those in the ‘Reader.’ The careful marking | “DAMON TMS Companion fo the Revised > 
of his letters written in French are given, as well | of the quantity of all vowels, although ‘only | Cyptelly AUP Our Ballon Pr tocters ’ 

as the translation of one sent by Osman Digma | tentative.” will be approved by all scholars. lent Time. lilustrated. The Auths , ; 


to the commander of the garrison at Tokar. Our | While we can hardly agree with Mr. Sweet's | Craddock CF town in the tavir ; 
author's stay in Suakim came to an end with the | sweeping statement (p. vi) that without the ‘ An Med tb ee 





destruction of Baker Pasha’s army at Trinkitat | cren Riwle’ ‘‘the history of English prose from eons dates. G. Jenkins. 30 conte 
on the 4th of February, 1884. With half-trained, | the ciose of the Old English period down to the ford. Clarendon Press . : 
unwilling, and insubordinate soldiers, who could | beginning of the seventeenth [’) century would —_ #1 = oe a ere . 
not be taught to take aim, but invariably fired | be little more thana dreary blank,” we can heart- | Celera’ Gomton” The Cristian Hers Thanias § 
in the air and so rapidly as to get rid “of their | ily thank him for his praiseworthy effort to make | Giidert, H tailroads and s w 
hundred rounds in less than fifteen minutes,” | a knowledge of it a more common possession, and ame . ted Poems af 
this result was inevitable. Their excessive cow- | thus aiding the historical study of English. — aie a oe 
ardice, according to Mrs. Sartorius, was owing Ha - —— . a 2 a a, Guide Busk on 
in great part to their conviction that Osman Dig- | Fe, lesiological Notes on Some of the Islands of ani Canada. ISS) The American Ang 
ma had power to render his men invulnerable. Scotland. By T.S. Muir, Edinburgh: David Ne ee Beets Gane : 
The book has evidently been hastily written, and Douglas. 1885. Ss. OS, Foe. Soe Seeenone one | 
several errors which we have noted tend to shake . ; laghan & « 

Mr. Muir's handsomely printed volume is not | Irving, W. The Legend of Sleepy wor 


one’s confidence in the writer's entire trustwor- 


, : . . i all ecclesiological notes. It is an epistolary diary | tvy no Mutadditer of Literatur 2 
thiness in the recital of facts. The illustrations I J | Irving. W. The Mu y ot Literature, A 









. of excursions extending over a score of years, the bapa , 
are from photographs taken by a German who : =" ; ; Irving, Wo Rip Van Wink Arthur 1 s sh conts 
, BF ia Ai ee ? tirst eighty pages of which are boiled down into | Jefferies, Ro After Londor r.Wikt England. Cassell & 
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General Notes,” while in the remaining three | Lamb. and M_ Tales from Shakespear vols. Ar 
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the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum, with Gram- | ly the best-natured of travellers, or of antiqua Macmillan & ( we) conte 
mar and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. | ries, and his itinerary is of a kind that looks gar- “S288 — eas i 
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Tuis little volume of less than 100 pages isintend- | scriptions of a great many rudely carved stone ; 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
I. 


of McMaster’s ‘History of 
United States.’ 


Volume Two the 


A History of the People of | 


the United States, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CI- 
VIL WAR. By Jonn Bacn McMaster. 
Volume Two. Svo, 676 pages, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $2.50. 

The second volume of Me Master's ‘History of 
the People of the United States’ extends from 1790 
to 1804, including the greater part of the Adminis- 
tration of Washington, all ot that of Adams, and 
the first term of Jefferson. It will be found to be 
a singularly vivid and stirring picture of the period, 
throwing not a little new light on many political 
questions, and affording an insight into the man- 
ners and social condition of the people not else- 
where to be found; while some of its portraits of 
leading men are likely to provoke considerable dis- 
cussion. 

II. 


Selections from the Prose Writ- 
ings of Jonathan Swift. 

Notes by STANLEY LANE- 

With Por- 

Price, $1.25. 

They serve 


With 
POOLE. 
trait. 

“ Selections hav 


Preface and 
** Parchment Series.” 

16mo, antique, gilt top. 

» their justification. 


a double object —to introduce and to remind. 
They provide the unadventurous reader with 
the easiest way to learn a little of an author 


he feels he ought to know; and they recall the 
fruits of fuller study to the memories of those who 
have passed on to other fields.”—k rom the Preface. 


III. 

The Common Sense of the 

fixact Sctences. 

By the late WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD. 
Volume Fifty of the ‘* International Scientific 
Series." 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“My sole desire has been to give to the public, 
as soon as possible, another work of one whose 
memory will be revered by all who have felt the 
invigorating influence of his thoughts. Complet- 
ed by another hand, we can only hope that it will 
perform some, if but a small part, of the service 


which it would undoubtedly have  fulfille ~d had the 
master lived to put it forth.’—From Editor's 


Preface. 
‘ IV. 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife. 


A NOVEL. By Lucas Matet, author of 
‘Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch.’ 12mo, paper. 
Price, 50 cents. Authorized edition. 


“There is another novelist coming forward who, 
if we do not misread ‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife,’ 
will speedily be recognized as belonging to the 
front rank in literature.”’—The Spectator. 

V. 
Part Three of Owen Meredith’s New Poem. 


Glenaveril; or, The Meta- 
morphoses. 


By Lorp Lytton (OWEN MEREDITH, author of 
‘Lucile ’). Tobe published in Six Monthly 
Parts. Part Three. 12mo, paper. Price, 25 
cents. 

The third part of “Glenaveril” is of thrilling 
interest, Asaromancein verse “Glenaveril” is 
destined to take very high rank. 

VI. 
New cheap edition of ‘ Uncle Remus.’ 


he a 
Uncle Remus . 

AND HIS SAYINGS, The Folk- 

Lore of the Old Plantation. By Jor. CHAND- 

LER Harris. Illustrated. New cheap edition, 

paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 

A cheap edition of the famous, bright, and 
shrewd sayings of Uncle Remus will undoubtedly 
introduce this admirable type of the old Southern 
negro to a large number of new readers, 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


HIS SONGS 











MRS. OLIPHANT 


The distinguished English Novelist continues 


** A Country Gentleman’ 


in the 
JULY ATLANTIC 
Which has Stories, Sketches, and Poems, by 


John G. Whittier, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
** Charles Egbert Craddock,” 
Charles Dudley Warner, 
Horace E. Scudder, 
Edward Everett Hale, and others. 
*,* An excellent number of this sterling maga- 
zine, 65 cents; yearly subscription, $4. 


MARBLEHEAD SKETCHES. By 
Anne Ashby Agge and Mary Mason Brooks. 
Quarto, $5. 

A series of artistic and accurate sketches of cu- 
rious and oo“ ue buildings and scenes in 

Marblehead, Massachusetts. 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
Popular Ballads. Edited by Francis J. Child, 
Professor in Harvard University. Part III. 
Quarto, $5. 

THESTILLWATER TRAGEDY. 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Third volume 
in Riverside Paper Series. Paper, 50 cents, 

‘*In this novel Mr. Aldrich has shown how an 
exciting story of crime and mystery can be told 
with the art of an accomplished master of style 


and delineator of personal character and of so- 
cial phenomena.”—New York Tribune. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


BOSTON ; 
. . , ] . ; 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
FOR JULY, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 
ON THIS SIDE. A Story. VII. 


C. Baylor. 

A TEMPLE PILGRIMAGE. 
Frederic Reddall. 
MEES.” A Story. 

THE NEXT VACATION. 


lingtun Rollins. 


By F. 
By Henry 


By Charles Dunning. 
By Alice Wel- 


THE PIONEERS OF THE SOUTH- 
west. Two Papers. I. By Edmund Kirke. 
DIEU DISPOSE. A Story. By Nathan 


Clifford Brown. 
JOSEPH J]. MICKLE Y. 
THE WHITE-WHALERS,. 
Holder. 


AURORA, by Mary Agnes Tincker, ts concluded in this 
issue. A number of Short Stories, Poems, and Articles 
of Interest apon Current Topics also appear. 


By J. Bunting. 
By C. F. 


For sale by all newsdealers. 25 cents per copy. $3 per 


annum. 


J. B. 





CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


LIPPINCOTT 


715 and 717 Market St., 


German, 
Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages suttic “lently for every day and business conver- 
sation,by Dr. Rich. S. Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft 
System. Terms, $5.00 for books of each language, with 
privilege of answers to all questions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, part I, 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Buiiding, Boston, Mass, 


French, Spanish, 





leg +4 ISLAND, R. 1.—OCEAN VIEW 


A summer at sea. Fine bass, blue, and 


Hotel. 
Fine drives. First-class. 


sword fishing. Surf bathing. 
Elegant music hall; ‘g oe PERFECT DRAIN. 
AG N. Y. Office, 52 B’way. W. BOLLES, Agt., will 
call if desired. 1 fer to Dr. H. c URTIS, 29 West 30th St. 
_ 8. MARDEN, 43 Bowdoin St., Boston. 





Books 


By AUGUS 


of Travel 
STUS J. C. HARE. 
In 12mo, Cloth Volumes. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. Illustrated. $2. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. Illustrated. $1.25 


ae IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. Itus 

trated. . 

FLORENCE. Mapand Illustrations. #1. 

VENICE. Map and ee #1. 

WALKS IN ROME. 83.! 

WALKS IN LONDON. eneatete at ne. 23.50. 

CITIES OF NORTHER N AND CENTRAL ITALY. Illus 
trated. 3vols. #6. 

CITIES OF SOU THERN ITALY AND SICILY. Iilustrat- 


ed. 82.5 
ME MORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. Portraits. Two vols. 
ae same, two vols. in one, $3 
LIFE AND LE TTERS OF BAR INESS BUNSEN. Portraits. 
Two vols. # 
The same, two volumes in one, &3. 





Of ‘Walks in London’ Scribner’s Monthly said: 
“. . . Tofollow Mr. Hare's book is walking the streets 
of London with a well-mannere d, refined, and eminently 
well-informed Englisbman, who knows just what you 
would wish to see.” 


‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia’ says of ‘ Walks in Rome’ 
“‘ Not only exhaustive in regard to the geography, but the 
history, incidents, and legends of Rome, andis the best 
and only complete guide to all its places of interest and 
attraction. This is *high praise, but it is deserved, and 
is ¢ -orroborate d by all who have had occasion to use the 
work.’ 

Of ‘Studies in Russia’ Scribner’s Book Buyer says: 
“A work of permanent value. . Books such as 
these are not common. The illustrations are admirable.” 


The London Spectator says of ‘ Wanderings in Spain’ : 

* The ideal book of travel in Spain; it exactly antict- 
pates the requirements of every body going to that en- 
chanted land, and ably consoles those who are not so 
happy by supplying the imagination from the daintiest 
and most delicious of its stories.” 

Respecting ‘Florence’ and ‘Venice,’ the N. ¥Y. Nation 
says: “Include allof note that aman of taste would 
need to know in regard tothe historic and artistic trea- 
sures of these cities.” 


‘Cities of Northern and Central Italy’ notice in Boston 
Traveller: “ By all odds itis the most complete, elegant, 
and interesting work designed for the use of Be )journers 
and tourists in the most visited parts of Italy.”’ 


George Routledge & Sons, 
NEW YORK. 


~NEW BOOKS 


Of interest, worthy of being read for the pleasure and 
profit which they will give: 


MISS INGELOW’S NEW POEMS. 
for the first time published. $1.25. 

THE FALL OF THEGREAT REPUBLIC. 
Meaning these United States. This little book may be 
an exaggeration, but it will do no harm to have our 
eyes opened to possibilities. A timely tack has saved 
many aship from wreck. 30 cts. 

MR. HAMERTON’S LANDSCAPE, Wni- 
form with his previous writings published by Roberts 
Brothers. $2.00. 

A SUPERIOR WOMAN. The latest No 
Name Novel, a story of great delicacy and freshness. 
$1.00. 

GOOSE-QUILL PAPERS. 
gen Guiney. 
page.”” $1.00, 

LONDON OF TO-DAY. A capital guide- 
book to modern London, and entertaining reading 
even for those who never expect to see this fasci- 
nating city. $1.50. 





Now 


By Louise Imo- 


A collection of essays “ without one dull 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BC STON. 


A. L. LUYS 


IMPORTER OF 


LONDON BOOKS, 
OLD AND NEW. 


CATALOGUES issued regularly, and sent gratis to any 


address. 
&8 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
10 SILVER STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


STER, 





The Portable Bookcase manufactured solely 
by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 17 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., is the most perfect thing 
of the kind, it being easily moved, and adjust- 
able for books of all sizes. Send for circular or 
call and see tt. 











